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COMMUNISM IN EDEN? 


HE apparently highly speculative problem as to whether a 

state of communism would have prevailed were it not for 
“man’s first disobedience ” is one that might easily be dismissed 
by the philosopher as being either too theoretical or too theo- 
logical. And yet it is not altogether outside his province nor 
devoid of practical import. Even though communism as we 
know it today has taken on aspects and accretions that make it 
something quite different from the mere economic arrangement 
envisioned by thinkers of the past, nevertheless its philosophical 
basis remains substantially unchanged. The question becomes 
more intriguing when we consider that a professedly material- 
istic system such as Marxism actually demands in practice a 
higher level of spirituality than Scholasticism which, although 
linked with a supernatural view of life, defends the right of 
private property on the basis of what appears to be a concession 
to human weakness. In other words, a real and complete com- 
munism would require universally that degree of detachment 
from earthly possessions which Christianity now regards as an 
unusual renunciation and extols as a counsel of perfection.* 


* Elsewhere the writer has gone into this comparison between Marxism 
and Thomism without, however, anything more than a passing reference 
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It may prove interesting therefore, to assemble and compare 
the opinions of various scholastic writers as to whether such a 
regime would have been permitted or, perhaps, have been in- 
cumbent on all in the well-ordered and harmonious condition of 
man and society antecedent to the Fall. This problem has neither 
been treated directly, nor has it received any reflex illumination 
in recent revivals of the age old discussion concerning the so- 
called Christian communism of apostolic and patristic times. 
The distinguished Professor Lovejoy states that according to 
St. Ambrose “ all things were made by the Creator to be held 
in common and private ownership is contrary to nature” and 
concludes that 


. . . the most significant fact concerning this side of the teaching of 
St. Ambrose is that so little came of it . . . his preaching of a virtually 
equalitarian and communistic ideal of a Christian society had no effect 
commensurate with its earnestness and eloquence. To the reflective 
historian, this negative fact calls for an attempt at explanation, but 
such an attempt would require a longer discussion than is possible here.” 


Whatever may be said of the historian’s point of view—and this 
aspect does not seem to have been so completely neglected *— 


to the specific problem investigated here. Cf. his Social Value of Property 
according to St. Thomas Aquinas, Washington, D.C., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1939, pp. 80, 143. 

* Arthur O. Lovejoy, “ The Communism of St. Ambrose,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, III, October, 1942, pp. 458, 467-8. 

* For discussion of the reputed communism of the apostolic age and of 
the early Christian Fathers see Otto Schilling, Reichtum und Higentum in 
der altkirchlichen Literatur, Freiburg im B., B. Herder, 1908; H. Schu- 
macher, The Social Message of the New Testament, Milwaukee, 1937; 
Ignaz Seipel, Die Wirtschaftsethiscen Lehren der Kirchenvéter, Wien, von 
Meyer, 1907; John A. Ryan, Alleged Socialism of the Church Fathers, 
St. Louis, Herder, 1913, as well as the excellent series of articles by Patrick 
J. Healy on “Historic Christianity and the Social Question” in The 
Catholic University Bulletin, XVII, January to June, 1911. Tawney, 
Laski, Fanfani, O’Brien, Troeltsch, Max Weber and others have explored 
the modern side of the question in dealing with the relationship between 
religion and capitalism. As an example of continued misunderstanding 
consult the recent work of Emil Brunner, Justice and the Social Order, 
transl. Mary Hottinger, New York and London, Harper, 1945, who says, 
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our concern here is with the philosophical continuity of this 
tradition, especially in so far as it deals with the relationship 
of private property to man’s prior state. Thus, by contrast we 
may, perhaps, throw some additional light on its place in refer- 
ence to the present condition of human nature.* 


L. 


Philosophers before the Christian era, notably Cicero, Seneca 
and Posidonius, had made vague allusions to a natural state of 
communism. According to the former, 


“The view held by many Church Fathers that, by the order of creation, 
property is not private but communal, is derived from their monkish 
asceticism.” (p. 267, note 25.) 

*The status of a being is defined as a “modus se habendi relate ad 
aliquem finem” and a status naturae is a “modus naturae aliquatenus 
permanens relate ad ultimum finem secundum legem Providentiae.” Six 
different states of nature may be distinguished, 1) status naturae purae, 
a hypothetical state in which man would not have been granted the super- 
natural or preternatural gifts but only the natural endowments befitting 
him as a rational animal, 2) status naturae integrae, which would add 
to the state of pure nature a perfection making it integral, thus reducing 
the animal faculties in complete subjection to the rational, 3) status 
naturae elevatae, a state in which man would receive elevation to a 
supernatural end and the grace to attain it without, however, the pre- 
ternatural gifts. These three states are merely possible. The three actual 
states are, 1) status justitiae originalis, the historical state of Adam and 
Eve prior to the Fall. This embraced the supernatural gifts and virtues 
as well as the preternatural gifts of integrity and immortality, 2) status 
naturae lapsae, the state post peccatum, which resulted in a deprivation of 
the gifts without.any essential vitiation or corruption of human nature as 
such. 3) status naturae lapsae et reparatae, the present state of fallen but 
restored nature. In this state we no longer have integrity or immunity 
from concupiscence whereas in the state of original justice, in which we 
are here especially interested, there were no indeliberate motions of the 
sense appetite, the higher faculties being always in complete control of the 
lower. St. Thomas furthermore distinguishes four different kinds of 
justice, a) in the state before the Fall, justitia originalis, b) in the state 
post peccatum, justitia naturalis, c) in the restored state, justitia gratuita, 
d) in the state of glory, justitia consummata. Cf. In II Sent. d. 25, art. 4, 
¢. The present discussion is restricted as far as possible to the philo- 
sophical aspects of the problem. As to the bearing of theology on moral 
philosophy consult Etienne Gilson, Christianity and Philosophy, New 
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the first office of justice is to keep one man from doing harm to another, 
unless provoked by wrong; and the next is to lead men to use common 
possessions for the common interests, private property for their own. 
There is, however, no such thing as private ownership established by 
nature... . Therefore, inasmuch as in each case some of these things 
which by nature had been common property become the property of 
individuals, each one should retain possession of that which has fallen 
to his lot; and if anyone appropriates to himself anything beyond that, 
he will be violating the laws of human society.® 


Obviously Cicero did not have in mind the Christian state of 
original justice, no more than Plato did in the Philebus or in the 
Republic. Aristotle, in refuting Plato’s attempt at excessive 
unification in the latter work, had long since made the extremely 
important distinction between use and the art of acquisition, a 
distinction often lost sight of although indispensable in any 
approach to scholastic teaching.® Similarly the Stagyrite had 
clearly differentiated the three possible arrangements concerning 
property, namely 1) private ownership, common use, 2) common 


ownership, private use, 3) common ownership, common use," 
and had shown the disadvantages of the latter system in practice. 
He goes on to show, however, that while property should as a 
rule be private, because such apportioning of goods will give 
each one a distinct interest and result generally in less com- 


York, Sheed and Ward, 1939, Jacques Maritain, Science and Wisdom, New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 

5 De Officiis, I, 7, 20-21. Sed iustitiae primum munus est, ut ne cui 
quis noceat nisi lacessitus iniuria, deinde ut communibus pro communibus 
utatur, privatis ut suis. Sunt autem privata nulla natura ... Ex quo, 
quia suum cuiusque fit eorum, quae natura fuerant communia, quod 
cuique obtigit, id quisque teneat; e quo si quis sibi appetet, violabit ius 
humanae societatis. Italics ours. Cf. also ibid., I, 16, 51. Seneca, Epist. 
IV, 10; XIV, 2. 

* Polit. I, 8 & 9. Note that A. E. Taylor exonerates Plato from the 
charge of teaching communism in the Republic. Professor Taylor is of 
the opinion that it was merely a question of divorcing political power 
from financial influence. Cf. A. E. Taylor, Plato, The Man and his Work, 
New York, The Dial Press, 1936, pp. 276-277. 

7 Polit. II, 5: 1263a 3. 
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plaints and more progress, yet in regard to use and “ by reason 
of goodness and friendship all things should be common.” ® 
This is the instrumental or functional view of property, a 
current of thought flowing midway between the individualism of 
Roman Law and classical Liberalism on the one side and extreme 
forms of Communism on the other. It is well known how St. 
Thomas Aquinas took up this view and transformed it in the 
alembic of Christian charity. The friendship of Aristotle is 
supplemented and heightened by the law of love. Aquinas dis- 
tinguishes between the generic notion of ownership or the com- 
mon dominion of mankind over the lower creation and the 
specific problem of private property. The first type he can 
easily justify as being in accordance with the Divine intention 
manifested in creation as well as the nature of man and the 
obvious purpose of external things.® It seems clear that this 
kind of generic or ‘ natural’ dominion would have prevailed in 
any state of nature since it was decreed antecedent to, and 
apparently independent of, the Fall. The second problem, on 
the contrary, is intimately linked with man’s present state of 
lapsed nature. The Thomistic arguments based on 1) personal 
stimulus and proper care of goods, 2) a more orderly division 
and coordination of labor, and 3) greater social peace and har- 
mony clearly indicate this.*® It is to be noted that the Angelic 
Doctor does not say that the potestas procurandi et dispensandt 
is natural but only lawful and necessary, mainly for social 


reasons. The uwsus, however, which is prior and pertains to any 
state must somehow remain common. 

The question as to how the principle of community of use is 
to be preserved in a regime of private property has already been 
sufficiently discussed although some of its more subtle aspects, 


* Polit. II, 5; 1263a 25-30. Italics ours. 

°8.7. II-II, q. 66, art. 1.: Contra Impug. 7, Caritas Christi magis facit 
communis quam amicitia politica. 

Tbid., art. 2. 
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especially as to how acquisition, which is an art, can be brought 


under the domain of moral philosophy, which is the sphere of 
prudence, leave room for further elaboration.** But our prob- 
lem here concerns the condition of ownership prior to original 
sin or rather in the event that our first parents had not fallen. 
The main, if not the only, statement of St. Thomas bearing 
directly on this easily escapes attention since it occurs, not in 
any of his ex professo treatises on property, but in a relatively 
obscure objection concerning the possible manner of procreation 
in Paradise. Before analysing it we should explain that he has 
already shown the four-fold aspect of man’s nature, 1) reason 
which makes him like to the angels, 2) sensitive powers which 
make him like the animal, 3) natural forces in which he re- 
sembles plants, 4) the body itself, which has much in common 
with inanimate things; and he has explained that while man 
would have mastership over all animals for the reasons given 
above, and summarized here under the principles “ the imperfect 
is for the use of the perfect” and “ whatever is participated 
(prudence) is subject to what is essential and universal,” never- 
theless, since in man reason has the position of a master not of 
a subject, 


man had no mastership over the angels in the primitive state, so when 
we read all creatures, we must understand the creatures which are not 
made to God’s image. Over the sensitive powers, as the irascible and 
eoncupiscible, which obey reason in some degree, the soul has mastership 
by commanding. So in the state of innocence man had mastership over 
the animals by commanding them. But of the natural powers and the 
body itself man is master not by commanding, but by using them. Thus 
also in the state of innocence man’s mastership over plants and inanimate 
things consisted not in commanding or in changing them, but in making 
use of them without hindrance.’? 


11For a tentative solution to this problem cf. The Social Value of 
Property, etc. chap. VI. 

128.7. I, q. 96, art. 2c: “ Unde homo angelis non dominabatur in primo 
statu: et quod dicitur omni creaturae, intelligitur quae non est ad imaginem 
Dei. Viribus autem sensitivis, sicut irascibili et concupiscibili, quae 
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It is interesting also to recall in view of what is to follow that 
men would have need of the animals not for clothing since then 
“they were naked and not ashamed, there being no inordinate 
motions of concupiscence,—nor for food, since they fed on the 
trees of Paradise,—nor to carry them about, the body being 
strong enough for that purpose ” but in order to have an experi- 
mental knowledge of animal nature.* 


II. 


A correct understanding of the Thomistic attitude on what 
would have been the original condition of property requires us, 
furthermore, to recall that the present general system whereby 
control over production and distribution (potestas procurandi 
et dispensandt) is for the most part in private hands is not the 
ideal condition. Failure to grasp this—to be attributed in part 
at least to the rigid assertion of property rights under the 
influence of the liberalistic climate of later times—has resulted 
in considerable confusion. The ultimate ground of ownership is 
now the tus gentium. But this “ right of nations” is not to be 
identified with the Roman Law concept nor with the “ nasty and 
brutish ” interpretation of Hobbes and later publicists in modern 
times. Here we have a brilliant example of the originality of 
St. Thomas and his power to synthesize and reconcile even 


apparently conflicting views. Is the tws gentiwm natural or 


aliqualiter obediunt rationi, dominatur anima imperando. Unde et in statu 
innocentiae animalibus aliis per imperium dominabatur. Viribus autem 
naturalibus, et ipsi corpori, homo dominatur non quidem imperando, sed 
utendo. Et sic etiam homo in statu innocentiae dominabatur plantes et 
rebus inanimates, non per imperium vel immutationem, sed absque impedi- 
mento utendo eorum auxilio. 

8 Ibid. art. 1, ad 3: ... homines in statu innocentiae non indigebant 
animalibus ad necessitatem corporalem: neque ad tegumentum, quia nudi 
erant, et non erubescebant, nullo instante inordinatae concupiscentiae 
motu; neque ad cibum, quia lignis Paradisi vescebantur; neque ad ve- 
hiculum, propter corporis robur. Indigebant tamen eis ad experimentalem 
cognitionem sumendam de naturis eorum. 
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positive law? Aquinas proposes the question specifically in the 
Secunda Secundae * of the Summa Theologica where he treats 
of rights in relation to justice and elaborates it further toward 
the end of the Prima Secundae * where he is concerned more 


with law in relation to reason. His most satisfactory response 


is to be found in neither of these places but in his Commentary 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard.** Here he states clearly 
that although the ius gentiwm belongs in its immediate principle 
to human positive law, nevertheless, as regards matter or content 
it is traceable to the natural law.*” 

This explains the paradox, which has given rise to so much 
controversy, that St. Thomas attributes private ownership some- 
times to the natural law, sometimes to positive human law. The 
following is a typical example of such apparent incongruity. 


Community of goods is ascribed to the natural law, not as though it 
were a dictate of the natural law that all things should be possessed 
in common, and that nothing should be possessed as one’s own, but 
because the marking off of separate possessions is not done by the 
natural law but arises rather from human convention which belongs 
to the positive law.1® 


In another place he even opposes “ human right ” on which the 
division and appropriation of things is based to “ natural and 
divine right.” In virtue of the superiority of “ the natural order 
established by divine providence” those who have a super- 
abundance of goods are bound by the natural law to come to 
the relief of the poor.*® The text here is significant for many 


14 §, T. II-II, q. 57, art. 3. 

18 §. 7. I-II, q. 90 et seq. 

16 In IV Sent. d. 33, q. 1, art. 1, ad 4. 

17 Cf. Otto Schilling: Die Staats- und Soziallehre des D, Thomas von 
Aquin. Paderborn, Ferdinand Schéningh, 1923, pp. 218-219. 

18 §. 7. II-II, q. 66, art. 2, ad. 1. ... communitas rerum attribuitur juri 
naturali; non quia jus naturale dictet omnia esse possidenda communiter, 
et nihil est quasi proprium possidendum; sed quia secundum jus naturale 
non est distinctio possessionum, sed magis secundum humanum condictum, 
quod pertinet ad jus positivum. 

198.7. II-II, q. 66, 7c. .. . ea quae sunt iuris humani non possunt 
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reasons. Inasmuch as he quotes St. Ambrose it shows that 
Aquinas is well aware of, because he is interpreting, the patristic 
tradition. The case of extreme necessity is especially interest- 
ing, also, as affording an instance where even in the present 
order under certain urgent circumstances the original condition 
of common access to the goods of the earth can revive. More- 
over taken in conjunction with his discussion elsewhere con- 
cerning death it is possible to derive some idea as to what St. 
Thomas means by “natural.” In his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans he points out that human nature may 
be interpreted in two ways, either according to its inner prin- 
ciples (and in this sense death is natural) or “ according to what 
was provided for it by divine providence in the state of original 
justice.” He goes on to explain that this justice included a 
certain rectitude or hierarchy whereby the human mind was 
properly subordinated to God, the inferior faculties to the mind, 
the body to the soul, and all external things to man. But after 
the mind of man was diverted from God by sin he lost this power 
of continually curbing his lower faculties and of holding himself 
in proper and constant restraint with regard to corporal and 
external goods.” 


derogare juri naturali vel iuri divino. Secundum autem naturalem 
ordinem ex divina providentia institutum, res inferiores sunt ordinatae ad 
hoc quod ex his subveniatur hominum necessitati. Et ideo per rerum 
divisionem et appropriationem, de jure humano procedentem, non im- 
peditur quin hominis necessitati sit subveniendum ex huiusmodi rebus. 
Et ideo res quas aliqui superabundanter habent, ex naturali iure debentur 
pauperum sustentationi. Unde Ambrosius dicit, et habetur in Decretis, 
dist. XLVII: Esurientium panis est quem tu detines ; nudorum indumentum 
est quod tu recludis; miserorum redemptio et absolutio est pecunia quam 
tu in terram defodis. 

In Rom. V, 3: ... natura humana dupliciter potest considerari. Uno 
modo secundum principia intrinseca; et sic mors est ei naturalis ... Alio 
modo potest considerari natura hominis secundum quod per divinam provi- 
dentiam fuit ei per justitiam originalem provisum: quae quidam justitia 
erat quaedam rectitudo, ut mens hominis esset sub Deo. et inferiores vires 
essent sub mente, et corpus sub anima, et omnia exteriora sub homine; ita 
scilicet quod quamdiu mens hominis Deo subderetur, vires inferiores 
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In the case of extreme necessity cited above there is, of course, 
no question of voluntary sharing since it is only when all other 
means have failed and the owner, persumably, has refused to 
help that it becomes lawful to take what is needed without being 
guilty of theft. In other instances the Angelic Doctor is quite 
willing to admit the possibility, even the feasibility, of voluntary 
communism. The early heretical sect mentioned by St. Augus- 
tine which arrogantly assumed the title A postolici is not to be 
confused, because of any similarity in practice, with the regular 
orders and monastic communities.** The latter agree with St. 
John Chrysostom that true Christianity should eliminate as far 
as possible “mine” and “thine” and substitute “ours.” In 
other words the original intention of the Creator, so to speak, 
was that the earth and its fruits should support all mankind. 
The property division is secondary and must give way whenever 
the prior right asserts itself as in the case of extreme necessity. 
Which, then, is the “ natural” condition? The answer is both. 
Because, says Aquinas, a practice may be natural in either of 
two ways, 1) if nature inclines to it, 2) if nature does not favor 
the contrary. The example he offers is, strangely, the case of 
nudity. One might say that being without clothes is natural 
inasmuch as nature does not provide man with covering in the 


subderentur rationi, et corpus animae, indeficientur ab eo vitam recipiens, 
et exteriora homini; ut scilicet omnia servirent, et nullum ex eis nocumen- 
tum sentiret . . . Sic ergo postquam mens hominis per peccatum est a 
Deo aversa, amisit virtutem continendi inferiores vires, et etiam corpus, 
et exteriora. Regarding the order of man’s nature, especially the condition 
of his intellect and will, before the Fall cf. also In II Sent. d. 20, q. 1, 
art. 3: d. 25, q. 1, art. 4, ad 3: Because of the perfect subordination of 
the lower to the higher faculties the question might be raised as to how 
any sin, especially an initial act of cupidity, could have been possible. 
Perhaps in view of this difficulty some of the Fathers and Scholastics held 
that Adam’s sin must have been one of pride as in the case of the fallen 
angels. For St. Thomas’ opinion on this and on other theological aspects 
of original sin cf. 8.7. I-II, qq. 77; 82-85; 89; II-II qq. 105; 163; III, 
q. 1, art. 5c: S.C. @. IV, 50 et seq.. In IT Sent. d. 22, q. 1, d. 30, q. 1, 3, 
ad 2; Q. D. De Malo, q. 2, 11; q. 4,2; q. 7, 7: In Rom. V, 5; In I Tim. II, 3. 
21 §. T. II-II, q. 66, art. 2, sed contra. 
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same way as the animals but, on the other hand, when men 
post peccatum agreed that vesture was required for proper social 
living nature did not oppose but was, rather, now in fundamental 
agreement with the decision. Human wills can thus by com- 
mon consent make something right or just provided it be not, in 
itself, repugnant to the dictates of natural justice. Between 
this and the property division there is a precise parallel. The 
dicta of Isidore and Gratian which ring all through the pertinent 
passages of medieval writers that “ according to the divine law 
all things are common ” and that the natural law enjoins “ com- 


mon possession and equal liberty for all” are not so radical if 
they are to be understood as meaning that the distinction of 
possessions and even slavery were not brought in by nature but 


devised by human reason for the convenience of everyday life. 
Therefore the natural law was changed in this respect only by 
addition, a procedure which is quite permissible.” 

The commentary of Cajetan is particularly illuminating on 
this point. He shows that community of goods may be con- 
sidered either positively or negatively. In the first sense the 
natural law might dictate that things should be positively com- 
mon as it does in the case of extreme necessity. Generally, 


#2 §. 7. I-II, q. 94, art. 5, ad 3: ... aliquid-dicitur esse de jure naturali 
dupliciter: uno modo, quia ad hoc natura inclinat; sicut non esse injuriam 
alteri faciendam; alio modo, quia natura non inducit contrarium; sicut 
possemus dicere, quod hominem esse nudum est de jure naturali; quia 
natura non dedit ei vestitum, sed ars adinvenit: et hoc modo “ communis 
omnium possessio, et una libertas” dicitur esse de iure naturali; quia 
scilicet distinctio possessionem et servitus non sunt inductae a natura; sed 
per hominum rationem ad utilitatem humanae vitae, et sic etiam in hoc 
lex naturae non est mutata nisi per additionem. Cf. also S. 7. II-II, q. 57, 
art. 2, ad 3. Isidore, Htym., 5, 4; ¢. 1. D. 8... . jure divino omnia sunt 
communia omnibus. Decretum Gratiani, c. VII, D. I: ... Ius naturale 
est... communis omnium possessio et omnium una libertas ... That 
private ownership derives from the jus gentium is the common conclusion 
of scholastic writers. Cf. Albertus Magnus, In II Polit. 1, 2, 3, 4; Scotus, 
In III Sent. d. 37, quaestio unica. St. Antoninus, Summa Moralia, II, 3, 
2, p. 182 et seq. Molina, De Justitia, tract. II, disp. 20., Lessius, De 
Justitia et Jure, Lib. II, c. 5. Billuart, De Jure et Justitia, dissert, 4, art. 
1. De Lugo, De Justitia et Jure, disp. VI, sec. 1. 
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however, the principle is to be understood negatively, that is, 
nature makes no division of property even though it implies the 
necessity of some property. The actual need for the division 
manifested itself when men began to live in social concourse. 


Hence it was arrived at immediately by human reason. This is 
what St. Thomas has in mind when he makes the jus gentiwm a 
part of the natural law. 


It is to be concluded that the jus gentium is, in a certain way, natural 
to man, inasmuch as it is in conformity with reason as derived from 
the natural law, by way of inference, which is not far removed from 
principle; wherefore men are easily agreed upon it.?% 


Otto Gierke treats this matter at some length. Having described 
the development of the natural law concept, partly by Legists 
and Decretists through Roman and Canon Law, partly by phil- 
osophers and theologians through patristic and classical phil- 
osophy, and the recognition of its obligatory force as supreme 
on earth and antecedent to the State he goes on to say, 


This force was ascribed, not merely to the Jus Naturali in the strictest 
sense of that term, but also to the revealed Jus Divinum and to the 
Jus Commune Gentium which were placed alongside of it. The revealed 
Law of God stood to the Law of Nature (properly so called) in this 
relation, namely, that while the latter was implanted by God in natural 
reason for the attainment of earthly ends, the former was communicated 
by God to men in a supernatural way and for a supermundane purpose. 
Then the Jus Gentium (thereby being meant such Law as all Nations 
agreed in recognizing) was regarded as the sum of those rules which 
flowed from the pure Law of Nature when account was taken of the 
relationships which were introduced by that deterioration of human 
nature which was caused by the Fall on Man.** 


2 g§. 7. I-II, q. 95, art. 4, ad 1: ...dicendum quod jus gentium 
est quidem aliquo modo naturale homini, secundum quod est rationalis; 
in quantum derivatur a lege naturali per modum conclusionis, quae non 
est remota a principiis: unde de facili in hujusmodi homines consenserunt. 
Cf. also Cajetan, Com. in 8. T., II-II, q. 66, art. 2. 

24 Otto Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, transl. F. W. Mait- 
land, Cambridge, The University Press, 1900, pp. 75-76. Italics ours. 
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Other authorities such as Schilling and Walter seem to agree 
that the jus gentiwm was a sort of secondary view of nature even 
though the customary distinction between immutable first prin- 
ciples and mutable secondary rules was applicable also to the 
true Jus Naturale as well as to the Jus Divinum. Gierke also 
informs us “ a distinction between the ‘ jus gentium primaevum ’ 


which has existed ever since men were in their original condition 
and the ‘ jus gentium secundarium ’ is very usual” and he tells 
us, furthermore, that Antonius de Rosellis teaches the source of 
private property as well as the distinctio dominorum and the 
permanent establishment of certain modes of acquisition is the 
jus gentium secundaritum. Indeed Gierke goes so far as to say 
that “according to the general opinion the very existence of 
lordship and ownership implied a breach of the pure Law of 
Nature.” ”° 


ITI. 


It should be borne in mind, as Cajetan indicates, that there are 
two distinct questions regarding private property which are very 
easily confused. The first is, why one thing should belong to 
one man and another thing to somebody else? The second is, 
why should this particular field belong to this man and that field 
to that man?** This latter, of course, involves the question of 
specific titles to property. If, then, nudity was natural in the 


_ It must be kept in mind, however, that Gierke sometimes overemphasizes 
the effects of the Fall. For example, he wrongly attributes to St. Augustine 
the theory of the sinful origin of the State. Cf. pp. 13, 109. Also H. A. 
Rommen, The State in Catholic Thought, St. Louis, Herder, 1945, p. 229. 

** Gierke, op. cit., pp. 175, 176, 180. Anton. Ross. IV, c. 8 and 10; 
Schilling, op. cit., p. 218; Franz Walter, Das Higenthum nach der Lehre 
des hl. Thomas von Aquin und des Socialismus, Freiburg im B., Herder, 
1895, p. 28. With regard to the legal development cf. M. Grabmann, 
“Das Naturrecht der Scholastik von Gratian bis Thomas von Aquin,” 
Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Munich: Max Heuber, 1926), 65-103: V. 
Cathrein, “Das jus gentium in romischen Recht und beim heiligen 
Thomas von Aquin,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, II Band, 1889, 373-388. 

*° Cf. Cajetan, Oom. in S. T. II-II, q. 66, art. 2. 
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state of innocence and clothing only became natural (in the 
second sense) as a result of concupiscence and the sense of 
shame consequent upon sin can we accept the other side of the 
parallel and say that communism would have been natural 
before the Fall? As far as the writer can determine there is, 
as mentioned already, only one text in the voluminous works of 
St. Thomas bearing directly on this problem. There is no doubt 
his general principle is that the higher the nature the less need 
there is for what Chrysostom calls “ those chilling words ‘ mine’ 
and ‘ thine.’ ” A certain communism might be said to obtain in 
the Holy Trinity, in that the Three Persons of the Godhead 
share equally the same Divine Nature. The Triune God repre- 
sents the ideal of common possession and personal distinction in 
its most sublime form. In a lesser degree common possession 
also prevails amongst the angelic spirits.” 

We are now in a position to appreciate his response when we 
descend another rung in the ladder of creation and ask what 
would have been the proprietary situation amongst human beings 
in the state of innocence. The single statement summarizing the 
Thomistic view of this matter needs careful translation and 
interpretation. As indicated already St. Thomas is answering 
an objection in which the position is taken that generation would 
have had no place in the state of innocence since its natural 


result is an increase in population, which in turn would have 


been necessitated a division of property in order to avoid con- 
fusion. But this would be against the natural law in virtue of 
which, according to Isidore, all things are common. The reply 
is couched in these words: 


. in statu isto, multiplicatis dominis, necesse est fieri divisionem pos- 
sessionum: quia communitas possessionis est occasio discordiae, . . . 
sed in statu innocentiae fuissent voluntates hominum sic ordinatae, quod 
absque omni periculo discordiae communiter usi fuissent, secundum 


278.7. I, q. 108, art. 2, ad 2: “... in societate angelorum omnia 
possidentur communiter.” Cf. also ibid., I; q. 90, art. 4c. 
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quod unicuique eorum competeret, rebus, quae eorum dominio subde- 
bantur: cum hoe etiam modo apud multos bonos viros observatur.?® 


In the process of translation the sense of this passage can be 
easily distorted, the main difficulty involving an adequate ren- 
dering of “secundum quod unicuique eorum competeret, rebus, 
quae eorum dominio subdebantur.” Standard English versions 
make it read that they would have used in common, without 
danger of strife “ according to each one’s need, those things of 
which they were masters.” *® But the problem is: in precisely 
what way would their mastership or dominion have been exer- 
cised, jointly or severally? If the latter, that is, private domin- 
ion and community of use, then there would be no difference 
between the condition of ownership prior to, and that conse- 
quent upon, the Fall. On the other hand the system intended 
might be one akin to that of the early Christians which St. 
Thomas describes when dealing with the question of voluntary 
poverty in the Summa Contra Gentiles. 


One way of living is for the goods of each one to be sold, and for all to 
live together on the proceeds. This seems to have been done in Jerusalem 
under the apostles. . . .°° 


But in the light of the context it seems clear that what Aquinas 
envisioned concerning ownership in Paradise has its closest 
earthly parallel in religious communities. Indeed the text 


goes on to say just this. It would have been “ a state of things 


even now observed amongst good men.” ** 


* 8.7. I, q. 98, art. 1, ad 3. 

2° Cf. The “ Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas, transl. Fathers 
of the English Dominican Province, Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, Ltd., 
1922, Vol. IV, p. 346; A. C. Pegis ed. Basic Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, New York, Random House, 1945, I, p. 930. 

*°8. O. G. III, 133: Est enim unus modus vivendi quod possessiones 
singulorum vendantur, et de pretio omnes communiter vivant; quod quidem 
sub Apostolis servatum videtur Hierusalem: Note that the goods were 
‘sold.’ Here as in the case of the rich young man to whom Christ said 
“Go, sell what thou hast,” the property title was obviously recognized. 

*“§.7. I, 98, 1, 3... cum hoe etiam modo apud multos bonos viros 
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St. Thomas repudiates all forms of Manichaeism as repre- 
sented by the Apostolici, already condemned by St. Augustine, 
“because they do not admit into their communion persons who 


> as well as the 


are married or possess anything of their own,’ 
socialistic sects of the middle ages. The radical views and 
practice of such extremists must be carefully distinguished from 


true Christian asceticism.*? 


Even in the present state solicitude 
about earthly things is harmful only when it hinders the con- 
templation of the eternal; and the Angelic Doctor would be 
more inclined to agree with Plato that the evils which creep 
into the city may come from either wealth or poverty because 
the one is the parent of luxury and indolence, the other of mean- 
ness and viciousness, and both of discontent.** In the Summa 
Contra Gentiles he uses terminology somewhat similar to that 
employed in the passage on property in Paradise under discus- 
sion. In analysing the monastic mode of life in which “ posses- 
sions are held in common and provision made for each one 
according to his needs” ** he distinguishes four possible ways 
whereby those who embrace voluntary poverty may live: 1) 
all may live in common on the proceeds of the sale of their 
possessions as appears to have happened in the early Apostolic 
community, 2) all may live on common property with one or a 


few looking after the property, 3) they may live by manual 


observatur. In Contra Retrah. 15, however, he likens the condition of 
the early Christians to the monastic mode of life. Cf. also In IV Sent. 
d. 38, q. 2, art. 4. 

82 §. 7. II-II, 66, 2 sed contra: Apostolici dicuntur, qui se hoc nomen arro- 
gantissime vocaverunt; eo quod in suam communionem non acciperent 
utentes conjugibus, et res proprias possidentes; quales habet Catholica 
Ecclesia et monachos, et clericos plurimos.” Cf also Bede Jarrett, 
Medieval Socialism, London, Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1935. 
Besides the reference to St. Augustine here, Haereses, XL (P. L. 42, 32) 
see also his De Civitate Dei, 1. 13, 14; De Moribus Eccl. Cath. I, 31, 67. 
(P. L. 32, 339). 

#3 §.0.G. III, 132: Republic, IV, 422. 

34 §.C.G. III, 133. Compare with Acts IV, 35. 
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labor, or 4) they may renounce property altogether and be main- 
tained by those whom they serve.” 


IV. 


As to the type of arrangement that would have prevailed in 
Eden we must differentiate, as Cajetan does, between subjection, 
which is natural, and obedience, which is supernatural. St. 
Thomas holds that in the state of innocence there would have 
been no evil passions since the inferior appetite would not be 
antecedent but obedient to reason. There would then have 
been dominium politicum although not dominium servile.** 
Sylvius, having shown that the present defense of private 


property presupposes negligence and infirmity due to the Fall, 
emphasizes by contrast the robust character of the human will 


in the prior state, in which there would have been a more perfect 
dominion of the race over external goods but no private posses- 
sions since there would have been no place for quarrels or 
dissension. 


8° §.0.G. III, 135: Cf. also Contra Impug. 31., Quodl. VII, q. 7, art. 17. 
In Gal. II, 2. Note that, by contrast, arduous labor is a direct result of 
the Fall and is now enforced by positive Divine command as well as by the 
natural law. 

*§. T.1, 95, 2c: . . . similiter nec illae passiones quae respiciunt bonum 
non habitum et nunc habendum, ut cupiditas aestuans ...In statu 
innocentiae inferior appetitus erat ratione totaliter subjectus .. . Cf. 
also ibid., I, 96, 4; Ptolemy of Lucca, De Reg. Princ. III, 9; IV, 2 and 3. 

**Cf. Franciscus Sylvius, Comm. in 8.T. II-II, 57:3. .. . supposita 
naturae corruptione, et hominum negligentia qui solent communia non 
curare, et tantum propria studere; ratio naturalis statim colligit expedire, 
ut fiat possessionum divisio et proprietas. 

Ibid. In II-II, 66, 2: Ante peccatum, in statu naturae integrae homines 
habuerunt quarundam rerum dominium sine proprietatem, et quidem per- 
fectius quam post peccatum. Operationes enim intellectus et voluntatis 
subsunt nostro dominio, quatenus per libertatem arbitrii exercentur; in 
illo autem statu liberum arbitrium erat robustum et sanum, quod deinde 
per peccatum fuit attenuatum et inclinatum .. . In statu naturae integrae 
nemo habuit, et eo statu durante nemo erat habiturus rerum externorum 
dominium in particulari; sed harum rerum proprietatem habebat, et porro 
habiturum erat genus humanum in communi, seu indivisum, quia tune 
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Turning to the Franciscan tradition we find that Alexander 
of Hales also gives his verdict in favor of an original common 
dominion. The human will would have been so ordered that 
each one would have used at his pleasure whatever goods he 
needed. Such dominion would not have been that of a proprietor 
but of a ruler. If man had remained faithful he would have 
had dominion over both insensible and sensory creation although 
it would have been exercised differently in the case of each.® 
St. Bonaventure distinguishes three states: 1) the state of nature 
simply so called 2) the state of instituted nature, 3) the state of 
fallen nature. The obligation to worship God would be pre- 
scribed by nature in all three states, whereas community of 
goods belongs to the second and private ownership is required 
only in the third.*® Not only would there have been no property 
contract in the state of innocence but common dominion would 
apparently have been prescribed by natural law.*° 


omnia sine molesto labore provenissent, nullusque fuisset locus invidiae, 
rixae, negligentiae; ac proinde cessassent rationes divisionis rerum.” 

88 Alexander of Hales: Summa Theologica I-II, Inq. IV, Tract III. 
Quaest V, cap. 2, 522, ad 1 (I. II, p. 781). ... dicendum quod illud 
dominium in nullo praeiudicabat illi communioni. Non enim datum fuit 
hoc dominium solummodo homini primi, sed illi et posteris eius, si stetis- 
sent, illi tamen tamquam primo et principali patrifamilias in domo 
generis humani; unde unusquisque usus fuisset illis secundum beneplacitum 
voluntatis ordinatae; unde dominium illud non fuit proprietates posses- 
sionae, sed praesidentiae potestativae et providentiae regitivae, sicut vult 
Hugo. Cf. ibid., cap. 3, Hugo (De sacram. Christ. fid. I, p. 6, ¢. 13 (P.L. 
176, 271). 

8° In II Sent. d. 44, art. 2, ad 4, t. II, p. 109. Et secundum hoc quaedam 
sunt de dictamine naturae simpliciter; quaedam de dictamine naturae 
secundum naturae institutae; quaedam de dictamine naturae secundum 
statum lapsae. Deum esse honorandum, dictat natura secundum omnem 
statum; omnia esse communia, dictat secundum statum naturae institutae; 
aliquid esse proprium, dictat secundum statum naturae lapsae ad removendas 
contentiones et lites. 

4° Expositio super Regulum Fratrum Minorum, c. IV, n. 3, t. VIII. p. 


4, 3; ... in qua (statu innocentiae) si homo stetisset, omnia fuissent 
communia, et nulla proprietas contracta fuisset. @Q. D. De Perfectione 
Evangelica, q. IV, a. 1, ad 7, t. V, p. 182... in statu innocentiae 


(natura) dictabat, omnia esse communia, quod quidem non dictat in natura 
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Some authors have grossly exaggerated the revolutionary 
nature of the teaching of Duns Scotus on original sin as in other 
matters. Williams, although admitting a verbal accord, depicts 
Scotus as representing “a definite and decided revolt ” against 
the Augustinian Fall-doctrine endorsed by St. Thomas.** Har- 
ris, on the contrary, errs in the other extreme by attempting to 
gloss over the difference entirely, when he practically identifies 
the theories of the two great doctors. True, he interprets Scotus 
correctly when he writes: 


No distinction between meum and tuum would have arisen, because in 
the original condition of perfect morality the ends of all individuals 
would have been automatically harmonious. The state of nature is not 
one of unmitigated savagery, but a blissful condition of undisturbed 
and untroubled anarchy in which the only existing authority is the 
natural paternal authority of the parent. For the family is prior to 
the state, and would have continued to exist independently of it. This 
paradisal idyll was shattered by the Fall. After the sin of Adam the 
original divine commandment was revoked, and the distinction of private 
property instituted. For the disorder in human nature consequent on 
the corruption of sin made the original ordinance impracticable. Once 
men became avaricious, violent and lazy communism could no longer 
eonduce to peaceful living. The strong robbed the weak and oppressed 
them in diverse ways, while the improvident starved. Hence it became 
necessary to set up a division of goods and a legal authority to main- 
tain it. 

The ‘ right’ of property is thus not a ‘ natural’ right; it was instituted 
neither by divine commandment nor by the law of nature, but as a 
result of a positive human enactment made in accordance with the 
dictates of reason in order to ensure the welfare of the community after 
man’s fall from grace. As to its historical occasion, Scotus is more 
doubtful. It may be that Adam divided up the earth between his sons, 
or they may have agreed among themselves to partition it between them, 
, like Abraham and Lot. In the former case the sanction of the division 


corrupta. Cf. H. J. L. Legowicz, Essai sur la Philosophie Sociale du 
; Docteur Séraphique, Fribourg, Galley, 1936, p. 253. 

' “Cf. N. P. Williams, The Ideas of the Fall and Original Sin (The 
Bampton Lectures of 1924) London, Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd. 1927, 
p. 408. 
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proceeds from the paternal, in the latter case from the political authority 
or the consent of the community. In either case the distinction of 
private property is just.*? 


This represents the general teaching of the Subtle Doctor as 
set forth in the Reportata Parisiensia where he follows Clement 
and Augustine and gives, paradoxically, precisely the same 
reasons for communism in the state of innocence as for private 
property under present conditions.** But in the Opus Oxoniense 
he appears to go considerably further, clarifying the teaching 
of his fellow-Franciscans previously mentioned by asserting that 
in the prior state common ownership would have been enforced 
by a positive precept of the law of nature. Logically this precept 
was revoked after the Fall because the reasons for its existence 
had ceased. In the state of innocence common use without 
distinction of owners was more conducive to social peace and 
human sustenance than distinct ownership since then nobody 
would take by violence that which another required but each one 


would use only what was sufficient for his own needs.** 


“20. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus, Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1927 II, 
347-9. The reference to the historical division of property in Scripture is 
based on Genesis XIII, 7 et seq. 

‘* Rep. Par. lib. IV, dist. 15, q. 4, mn. 7. .. . dico quod de lege naturae 
non est quod dominia rerum sunt distincta, sicut patet in Canone, dist. 8 
et 22. quaest. 1. cap. Dilectissimis, quia in statu innocentiae non fuit talis 
distinctio dominiorum vel rerum temporalium, sed fuissent omnibus omnia 
communia. Nec de lege divina, quia secundum Augustinum, dist. 8, cap. 8 
et sequente, jure divino non fuissent dominia rerum distincta tempore 
innocentiae, nec multo magis jure naturae, et per consequens, tune 
vixissent homines secundum legem naturae, et divinam, unusquisque sine 
usurpatione proprii dominii, in commune dominio omnium rerum, nec tunc 
fuisset jus scriptum, vel lex positiva, quae cuilibet suum dominium 
distincte reddidisset; sed fuissent omnia ommunia, et hoc propter duas 
causas, ut propter pacificam conversationem conservandam, et necessitatem 
cujuslibet supplendam. 

** Op. Oxon. IV, dist. V, q. 2, n. 3, 4: Illud praeceptum legis naturae 
de habendi omnia in communi, revocatum est post lapsum et rationabiliter 
. . . Lege naturae vel divina, non sunt rerum distincta dominia pro statu 
innocentiae, immo tunc omnia sunt communia ... in statu autem inno- 
centiae, communis usus sine distinctione dominiorum ad utrumque plus 
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V. 


Later scholastic moralists, while continuing to be faithful 


bearers of the traditional doctrine, tend, possibly as a result 
of the teaching of Luther and Calvin concerning the vitiating 
consequences of original sin, to deemphasize the influence of the 
Fall on the whole property question. Lessius absolves Clement 
from the charge of teaching that private property is the result 
of sin. True, he says, the original order of things called for 
common ownership but a distinction of goods was introduced 
on the occasion of the primal iniquity. He is careful to add, 
however, that we must not interpret this as implying that the 
division was wrong in itself but, as in the case of punishment, 
that sin was the occasion for its introduction.*® Suarez also 
admits that the common teaching is opposed to any division of 
goods or private possession prior to the Fall. He agrees, while 


valuit, quam distinctio dominiorum, quia nullus tune occupasset quod 
fuisset alii necessarium, nec oportuisset illud ab ipso per violentiam 
extorqueri, sed quilibet hoc quod primo occurrisset necessarium occupasset 
ad necessarium usum. Sic etiam magis fuisset sufficientia ad sustentationem 
quam si alicui praecluderetur usus alicujus per appropriationem illius 
factam alteri.” According to a recent writer on the philosophy of law 
William of Auxerre would agree with this opinion. While the writer in 
question says that William regarded original communal property as a 
demonstratio quod convenit not partaking of the absoluteness of true 
natural law yet he goes on to add, “In the state of innocence, to be sure, 
this communal property constituted a praeceptum juris naturalis. But 
after the Fall of man, which changed human nature by arousing in man 
greed and desire for earthly things, this original precept lost its absolute- 
ness.” Cf. Anton-Hermann Chroust,” The Philosophy of Law from St. 
Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas,” The New Scholasticism, XX, January, 
1946, p. 41, interpreting the Summa Aurea, Bk. III, tract. 7; chap. 1, q. 2. 

““L. Lessius, De Jure et Justitia, cap. 5; q. 2, art. 2: Clemens hortatur 
fideles Hierosolymitanos ad possessionem in commune quoad usum, qualis 
erat tempore Apostolorum. Utitur autem inter alias hac etiam ratione, 
quia ex prima rerum constitutione et in statu innocentiae debebant esse 
omnia communia, sed per inquitatem, id est occasione sumpta ex iniquitate 
peceati originalis, introducta fuerit rerum divisio, non quod ipsa divisio 
fuerit iniqua, sed quod ex occasione iniquitatis fit introducta, quo pacto 
etiam dicit poenam, seu punitionem, non habuisse locum in statu inno- 
centiae, sed postea ex occasione peccati subsecutam esse. 
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making, however, certain reservations. God gave men universal 
dominion over the fruits of the earth. In a sense this continued 


after the Fall until personal appropriation was introduced. 
There is no evidence, either from reason or positive law that 


there would have been a precept forbidding private property in 
. the state of innocence. After all it is not opposed to justice. 
In this respect a distinction is to be made between movable 
and immovable goods. The former, more susceptible of division, 
would appear to have been subject to division in the state of 
innocence. 

We can agree with Suarez that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the way in which one may exercise a controlling interest 
over fungibles or consumption goods and over immovable prop- 
erty. Previous authors, according to him, had in mind mainly 
the latter kind. If a person should, for instance, cultivate a 
certain piece of land others ought not to deprive him of its use 
and quasi-possession. Once he were to occupy it reason as well 
as good order would require that he continue in undisturbed 
possession for a time at least. But this type of ownership was so 
tenuous that the older authors ignored it altogether and, conse- 
quently, denied any kind of property in the state of innocence. 
Suarez concludes that there could have been a variety of customs 
consonant with such a state; therefore it would be difficult to 
arrive at any decision with certainty.*° 


“© Suarez, De Opere Sex Dierum, Lib. V, cap. 7, n. 18: Nam imprimis 
non videtur esse datum in illo statu praeceptum prohibens hance rerum 
divisionem: quia nec positivum invenitur, nec naturale colligitur ex 
principiis rectae rationis, quia talis divisio de se nec contra justitiam esset, 
nec contra aliam virtutem ... Unde ulterius distinguendum videtur inter 
bona mobilia et immobilia. Nam mobilia magis sunt subjecta divisioni, 
quia eo ipso quod occupantur, seu capiuntur, fiunt accipientis. Et hoe 
jus videtur fuit necessarium etiam in statu innocentiae. . . . At vero in 
bonis immobilibus non esset necessaria similis divisio: et de illis princi- 
paliter loquuntur dicti auctores. Considerandum vero ulterius est, potuisse 
homines in eo statu operari terram, et fortasse aliquam ejus partem 
seminare. Inde ergo necessario fieret consequens, ut postquam aliquis 
particulam terrae coleret, non posset juste ab alio privari usu, et quasi 
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The great Jesuit Doctor is at pains to refute Scotus. The 
opinion of the latter is not acceptable because there would be 
no necessity for a precept commanding communism. To say 
that it would have been a positive law is a gratuitous assertion 
incapable of proof and, if it were natural, then a necessary con- 
nexion must be established between community of goods and the 
state of innocence. But there appears to be no good reason for 
this since men could then have appropriated and divided amongst 
themselves mobile property and goods required for ordinary 
use. As Almainus notes, Scotus arrived at the opinion on the 
assumption that common property would, prior to the Fall, have 
been better accommodated to human sustenance and peace. 
Granting such congruity it is not thereby established as a precept 
of the natural law. Therefore, when St. Thomas and others 
speak of the division of goods as being opposed to the natural 
law they are to be understood as meaning the natural law in its 
negative acceptation, in virtue of which things remain common 
unless men decide otherwise. Neither can the objections of such 
jurists as Fortunius Garcia be upheld.*’ 

Cathrein is obliged, because of the period in which he wrote, 
to take the defensive attitude—which has since become com- 
mon—of answering objections concerning the teaching of the 
Fathers and medieval writers. He thinks the moralists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, such as Lessius, Laymann, 


and Suarez, erred concerning the necessity of private property 


possessione illius: quia ipsa naturalis ratio, et ordo conveniens hoc 
postulat. tanquam propriam illam possideret, quamdiu illam non ad- 
mitteret: et idem dici potest de particula terrae ad habitationem, et quasi 
domicilium destinata. Haec tamen quasi nihil reputantur: et ideo 
absolute negatur divisio bonorum in illo statu. Praeterquam quod etiam 
in illis rebus possent esse variae consuetudines non repugnantes illi statui: 
quae ex vario arbitrio hominum penderent; et ideo nihil certum de illis 
dici potest. 

‘7 De Legibus, lib. II, cap. 14, n. 13 et seq. For further distinctions and 
comparisons see ibid., n. 16,17. Cf. also Molina, De Justitia et Jure, tr. 2, 
d. 18, 20; Vasquez, In Summa, I-II, d. 157, n. 17; Billuart, De Justitia et 
Jure, d. 4, art. 1. 
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now because of their misunderstanding of the Thomistic doctrine 
of the jus gentiwm, but concedes that before the Fall there 
‘ probabiliter, saltem quod bona 
Vermeersch well summarizes the whole tradition 


would have been communism ‘ 


immobilia.” 
by asserting it was agreed amongst the scholastics that, were it 
not for the sin of Adam, things would have remained common. 
He regards the weight of opinion as opposed to the teaching of 
Scotus, Conrad, and Alensis concerning the existence of a prior 


precept, enforcing communism, which was abrogated post pec- 


catum. He disagrees with certain modern assertions concerning 


the res nullius because they do not accord with the older author’- 
ties and would tend to elevate private ownership into a natural 
right even antecedent to the Fall.*® Significantly, the entire 
matter is brought to a head by Pius XI who, in stressing the 
ineluctable importance of moral and spiritual regeneration as 
the first step in social reconstruction, writes, 


The fundamental cause of this defection from the Christian law in 
social and economic matters ... is the disorderly affection of the 
soul, a sad consequence of original sin, the source of these and of all 
other evils. By original sin the marvellous harmony of man’s faculties 
has been so deranged that now he is easily led astray by low desires, 
and strongly tempted to prefer the transient goods of this world to 
the lasting goods of Heaven.°° 


* * * 


48 Victor Cathrein, Philosophia Moralis, Freiburg i. B, Herder, 1900, 
p- 278 et seq. 

4° A. Vermeersch, Quaestiones de Justitia, no. 205: Convenit inter 
doctores scholasticos, rationes cur nunc postulet proprietatem privatam 
conjungi cum statu generis humani qualis est post peccatum, ita ut 
existiment futurum potius fuisse ut, nisi Adamus peccasset, res mansissent 
communes. Imo fuere qui asseverarent aliquod praeceptum naturae de 
communitate servanda, sive proprie dictum,—ita Alensis, Conrad—sive latius 
intellectum, quod videtur placuisse J. D. Scoto, quod praeceptum fuisset 
post lapsum Adami abrogatum. Melius tamen hujusmodi praeceptum 4 
plerisque negatur. Cf. also no. 206:—Iste modus dicendi, inquam, non 
consonat sententiae veterum. Efficeret enim privatae proprietatis esse jus 
naturale etiam ante lapsum. 

5° Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, New York, Paulist Press, 1931, 
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In the foregoing sampling of scholastic views concerning 
property in Paradise we find a crescendo of opinion reaching 
from antiquity to the present, culminating in Duns Scotus, and, 
as a result of the Reformation and the rise of the capitalist 
mentality, fading off into the mildly liberalistic tone of modern 
and contemporary writings. It may be fairly concluded that, 
if there has been any deviation from, or diminution of, clear, 
undiluted Catholic thought in the presentation of the problem, 
it is rot to be attributed to the early Fathers or the medieval 
scholastics. They need no apologia for their position, especially 
of the type that endeavors to explain it away. Viewed in the 
light of the scholastic tradition it is, perhaps, the present atti- 
tude that stands urgently in need of defense. The decline of 
mankind from its pristine integrity is not to be accorded a sort 
of queasy acceptance because it rendered necessary the institu- 
tion of private property which, despite its intrinsic lawfulness 
and manifold benefits, has nevertheless resulted historically, be- 
cause of human greed and avarice, in gigantic injustices. An 
indirect, rather than direct, consequence of sin, the division of 
goods still stands as an external evidence and perpetual re- 
minder of the original sundering of man from his Creator. No!! 
if the primeval Fall can be considered, in any sense, a “ for- 
tunate mishap” it is for a quite different reason,—one that 
should not be altogether outside the ken of the philosopher. 
O felix culpa, qui talem ac tantum méruit habére Redemptorem! 


J. McDonatp. 


The Catholic University of America. 


p. 41. For an interesting comparison see Alfred Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, 8th edit. London, Macmillan & Co., 1936, p. 9. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A CHRISTIAN AESTHETIC 
IN CATHOLIC LIFE 


T was planned originally to present in this paper an estimate 

of the aesthetic theories M. Arthur Lourié, a man who has 
earned the following encomium from Jacques Maritain in the 
latter’s recent book, Art and Poetry: 


I do not know whether our time is disposed to receive what Lourié 
brings to it .. . His art attains its plenitude . . . free of all traditional 
form ... and verifies in an unimpeachable way the Pauline axiom: 
“where the spirit is there is liberty.” 


It was hoped that the discovery of a representative and vital 
contemporary aesthetic would have been the reward of such a 
study in a field where there is all too little Catholic research. 
Certain difficulties, however, soon presented themselves. Chief 
among these was the inaccessibility of M. Lourié’s published 
work, whether in score or in treatise form. In response to 
personal inquiry he was kind enough to write in part: 


. mon livre sur l’esthetique, n’etant pas encore terminé, vous 
pourriez vous laser sur “ Le traité de la musique selon Vesprit de St. 
Augustin,” par Henri Davenson, publié en Suisse en 42. 

M’etant dedié, ce livre commente et contient le principal de mes 
théories esthetiques. . . . Avec mes regrets de ne peuvoir vous donner 
tous les renseignements que vous désiriez, recevez, cher Monsieur, mes 
salutations distinguées. 


Since only a few isolated articles were available, this project 
had to be abandoned. 

But preliminary research had led to a growing conviction 
that before even readily available work by contemporary 
Catholics who have concerned themselves with various aspects 
of aesthetics can have a wide influence, a vast amount of 


apologetic must be done in behalf of aesthetics itself. It is in 


this spirit that this paper is written. 
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And it is for this reason that it takes on a general and 
“ popular ”’ character rather than a more properly philosophical. 
one. It can only be hoped that the need for correct general 
attitudes, being a very wide one, will justify a certain lack 
of focus on any one particular problem out of the great number 
of problems which immediately present themselves. 

It has been determined, then, to attempt an expression of 
“The Importance of a Christian Aesthetic in Catholic Life.” 
Wherein lies the logic of such an attempt? Would it not be 
more to the point to stress the artistic and philosophical legacies 
of the Church and proclaim “The Importance of a Catholic 
Aesthetic in Christian Life ”—or, to be still more practical, 
“The Importance of a Christian Aesthetic in Contemporary 
Life”? It is true that the second or third variations are 
capable of really useful development but we have selected the 
viewpoint implied in the given title because, lamentable as it 
may be, the materialistic and pagan spirit of the age practically 
engulfs a phase of contemporary Catholic life which could be 
pregnant with a vital force of its own, but is not. To bring 
the matter directly home we quote from a letter in America: 
(January 20, 1945) “ When the Churck once more becomes 
an actual rather than a potential patron of the arts, then it 
can complain about the deplorable condition of art.” 

It is doubtless too much to hope that a statement concerning 
the importance of a Christian aesthetic, even were it made both 
competently and forcefully, could take a very deep root today 
at a time when, as E. I. Watkin tells us: “ we are likely to 
pass through a long period of uncultured mass civilization, 
beneath some form or other of totalitarian despotism.” * 

But that the cause is not altogether a lost one may be inferred 


from the same author when he sees, in the chapter which he 
calls the Winter of Catholic Art and Culture, “ certain signs 
of the approaching spring. Catholic action is associating the 


+E. I. Watkin, Catholic Art and Culture (New York: 1944), p. 200. 
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laity with the Apostolic work of the Church . . . (and) there 
is evidently a widespread renewal of Catholic art . . . which 
thus corresponds to the intellectual and, above all, the spiritual 
movement to which it gives artistic expression.” ” 


* * * * * * 


Generally speaking, any mention of the word “ aesthetics ” 
carries with it a slightly unfavorable connotation—even at 
times a violently unfavorable one, in circles, for example where 
no clear concept exists on the difference between an esthete and 
an aesthetician. But even aside from such naive cases we can 
say that at least the term is a very much misunderstood one. 
It is therefore reassuring to have such a forthright statement 
of the importance of aesthetic values as John U. Nef has given 
us in a recent and very valuable monograph, “ Universities 
Look For Unity—Unity Looks For Universities.” Writing on 
the responsibilities of artists and thinkers to civilization, both 
in war and in peace he puts it squarely that “ Totalitarianism 
is not simply a military problem; it is a moral, an intellectual 
and an aesthetic problem.” It therefore partakes of the nature 
of a patriotic duty to engage ourselves with the conventional 
“ Definition of Terms.” 

To each of the terms involved we shall devote a separate 
section. Hence there will be the following main division con- 


cerned respectively with 


Aesthetics 
A Christian Aesthetic 
Application to Catholic Life 


in which the idea of importance is intended to be cumulative. 
First, then, a consideration of the nature of the aesthetic. 


The term “ aesthetics ” describes that branch of knowledge which treats 
of the philosophy of the beautiful, both in nature and in art. It may 
be spoken of, in its modern form, as the science of the fine arts, which 
has as its basis certain norms applied by philosophy. In the science 


Ibid., p. 210. 
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of aesthetics, natural beauty, pure beauty of a nonsensory character, 
and art in general and in particular, are given philosophical treatment. 
A subdivision of aesthetics, the content of which comprises an accurate 
description and evaluation of particular works or fields of art, is called 
“applied aesthetics ” * 


How universally this concept of aesthetics is accepted we 
have yet to see. At any rate, still speaking of the general 
aspects of the term, we may say that men of good will would 
probably agree that aesthetic value is not ‘“‘ merely one of the 
means of living well, but part of the actual content of the good 
life.” * But not even the best disposed can fail to find dis- 
agreeable the maze of confused thinking which confronts the 
reader in this field. The tendency therefore is to dismiss the 
whole series of issues involved as at best “ impractical.” How- 
ever since similar complications neither deter nor invalidate 
the efforts of the student in any other field, particularly in phi- 


losophy, a more reasoned approach is required. And particu- 


larly today is it crucial to have a right perspective on aesthetic 
values even though 


we shall be told that we are moving against the “trends,” in a world 
where the only principle in life is to do what is popular, to be on the 
winning side, or to do what we like without considering what we ought 
to like.® 


Catholics especially should be eager to challenge with the 
their own standards the standards of such a world. In order 
to do this, however, a certain effort must be made to understand 
what has gone before, and a great deal of patience must be 
exercised in “ tracing the gold of truth in quartz of brute fact.” 
We are therefore prepared to exercise charity where it is due, 
and above all Prudence, since 


*Redden and Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of Education (Milwaukee, 
1942), p. 292. 

*Prall, D. W., Aesthetic Judgment (New York: 1929), p. 126. 

*Nef, John Ulric, Universities Look for Unity (New York: 1943), pp. 
40, 41. 
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Art and Prudence are, as it were, one flesh. 
There is a marriage between them. 
There is also a lovers’ quarrel between them 
them. 
Each seeks the perfection of its own.® 


But that charity too will be needed can be exemplified almost 
at random. Such a passage, for instance, as the following 
requires a large measure of it: the author first makes the state- 
ment that “no theory of art can stand unless it is supported by 
a philosophy of life,” * and then proceeds in the very next 
sentence to announce that “ the theory here given . . . makes no 
claim to coincide with orthodox systems of thought, either 
philosophical or metaphysical, physical or psychological .. . 
what follows should be taken as a mere gesture... .”(!)* At 
least the author seems to perceive that, as most writers on the 
subject agree “ the full justification of an aesthetic theory... 


”® But as to just what place aes- 


depends upon philosophy. 
thetics occupies in the realm of knowledge, whether it is a 
science and if so where it belongs, on these isues all are by no 
means agreed. Neither are they agreed, as we shall see, on 
just what constitutes the proper object of aesthetics. 

The initial confusion may arise from the fact that the term 
aesthetic has had for certain writers a purely epistemological 
connotation revolving around the root meaning of the Greek 
term and being a kind of later born sister of Logic. It is most 
important to realize that it was in this context that Baumgarten 
used the word, since he is generally credited with raising aes- 
thetics to the dignity of a specialized branch of philosophical 
enquiry. At any rate we know that “the term Aesthetics was 
still used in the epistemological sense in Kant’s Critique of 


* Gill, Eric, Beauty Looks After Herself (New York, 1938), p. 16. 
7 Bully, M., Art and Understanding (New York: 1937.) 

8 Ibid. 

* Pepper, S. C., Aesthetic Quality (New York: 1937), p. 32. 
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Pure Reason (Transcendental Aesthetics) but was used in the 
modern sense in his Critique of Judgement.” *° 

And what is this “ modern sense ” in which the term is used ? 
One writer in according to aesthetics a “ high place in the realm 
of knowledge “ in general ” says that “ it treats of the creation 
and assessment of value as such.” In this paper it will be 
rather in the sense of an assessment than a creation of value 
that the term is employed. This corresponds to the first of two 
refreshingly concise definitions in Webster: 


1. “A theory or philosophy of taste ” 
) 2. “The science of the beautiful.” 


Once aesthetics is established as a “ philosophy of taste ” or a 
“science of the Beautiful” however, there is much disagree- 
ment as to what constitutes its proper object. Since we employ 
the term in the former sense, it would not be exactly ad rem 
to consider this controversy over the proper object at too great 
length. But an outline of the principal “ camps” as set forth 
by a contemporary writer is of interest, especially regarding 
those points where it either corresponds with scholastic view- 
points or fails to correspond. 


2 Theories on the object of aesthetics, this writer“ says, fall 
1 into two groups, one group maintaining that the science has 
‘ ‘ two or more objects, the other that it is concerned with but one 
' object. His classification can be seen most readily in outline 
form: 

r A. Aesthetics is a science of more than one object. 

: 1. Aesthetics is a science of two objects: Beauty and Art. 

: a) Beauty is more important than art, is the chief part of 


aesthetics. The Aesthetics of Art is merely an appendix to 
Beauty. 


* Gatz, Felix M., p. 57 of the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
#4 (New York: 1941), p. 57. 
Ibid., p. 36. 
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b) Beauty and Art are of equal rank. Aesthetics of Beauty 
and Aesthetics of Art are co-ordinate. 

c) Art is more important than Beauty. Therefore the Aesthetic 
of Beauty is merely a general introduction to the Aesthetics 
of Art. 


. Aesthetics is a science of three objects: Beauty, Nature (“ aes- 


thetic ” nature, or natural beauty) and Art. 
a) Beauty realizes itself more fully in nature than in Art. 
b) Natural Beauty and Art are equally valuable realizations of 


Beauty. 
c) Art is a higher realization of beauty than is nature. 


. Aesthetics has but two objects: Nature and Art (not Beauty 


and Art). Thus: The Aesthetics of Nature and The 
Aesthetics of Art. 


B. Aesthetics is a science of one object. 


2. 


The discipline of Beauty and the discipline of Art are so 
entirely different that they cannot be taken as objects of one 
science. 

Art is one Basic Phenomenon and Beauty is merely the appli- 
cation of the concept or category of art to reality existing 
outside art. 


There are then a number, though a limited number, of well 
justified ways of approaching the field of aesthetics. “ These 
amount to different hypotheses regarding the nature of that 
field’”’** These hypotheses are listed variously by various 
authors. Concerning exclusively modern writers one author 
gives the following enumeration, with some of their respective 


protagonists : 


I. 


II. 


ITI. 


The Play Theory 

(Konrad, Lange, Karl Groos) 
Voluntaristic Theories 

(Nietzsche, Freud, DeWitt H. Parker) 
Emotionalist Theories 

(Tolstoy) 


12 Pepper, 8. C., op. cit. 
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IV. Hedonistic Theories 
(Santayana) 
V. Theories of Intuition and Technique 
(Croce, Bergson, Bosanquet) 
Intellectualist Theories 
(Maritain, Ramon Fernandez) 
Theories of Form 
(DeWitt H. Parker, Clive Bell, Roger Fry) 
Theories of Empathy 
Theories of Psychological Detachment, 
(Edward Bullough, Gasset) 
Theories of Isolation and Equilibrium 
Theories of Cultural Influence 
Instrumentalist Theories 1% 


And here it is well to bear in mind that a certain eclecticism 
is not necessarily out of place in establishing, as we shall try 
to do, a Christian aesthetic; since it may be said that “ each 
hypothesis illuminates the field in a different way and brings 


out certain features which others do not. Hach hypothesis has 
its own corners of obscurity.” ** And this statement applies 
equally to available Catholic “systems” from St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas (before the formal recognition of aesthetics 
as a separate branch of philosophical enquiry) on down to 
writers of our own day such as Maritain, Eric Gill and E. I. 
Watkin. 

That the hypothesis on which a Catholic aesthetic rests has 
by every account the fewest “ corners of obscurity ” is manifest 
to all who have given the matter any thought. This we shall 
try toshow. Here let us only realize that the Catholic aesthetic 
truly “ illuminates the field ” not merely in a “ different ” way, 
but in a dynamic way. And let us try to realize too that the 
failure of Catholics in general to recognize this fact is a serious 
defect, not a trivial one. 

* Rader, Melvin M., A Modern Book of Aesthetics (New York: 1935). 

* Pepper, S. C., op. cit. 
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Needless to say there can scarcely be a proper understanding 
of the aforementioned controversy over “ proper objects” in 
various theories without reference tothe History of Aesthetics. 
As Bosanquet.has said, “ Aesthetic reflection has always been 


1.” Introduction to such a 


most vital when most historica 
study is now fortunately simplified by the existence of a very 
useful one volume work by K. E. Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn.” 
With certain reservations it has the approval of a Catholic 
authority in the field, Emmanuel Chapman, and seems to 
present quite objectively if not always with fullest philosophical 
understanding the theories on aesthetics from their fore- 
shadowings in pre-Socratic thinkers down to the present day. 

Such a review of that thought recalls to our attention the fact 
that what we now begin to accept as one discipline with a name 
of its own, aesthetics, was only so united during the eighteenth 
century, and did not come into existence by way of a pre- 
meditated plan. Rather, as another writer on the historical 
aspect says, “from the time (of Plato and Aristotle), Beauty 
and Art continued to be the object of man’s thoughtful reflec- 
tion, but the results of these reflections were not co-ordinated 

. With systematic coherence.” *” 

From Plotinus to the Classical German Aesthetics of Goethe 
and Schiller, and on into the “mystic identification” of 
Novalis and other prophets of Romanticism such as Schlegel 
and Jean Paul, there is a kaleidescopic variety of interpre- 
tation. And it is not enough that the educated Catholic retire 
comfortably to an academic manual on Beauty where he may 
view all this confusion from syllogistic security and pronounce 


anathema upon it. True enough, a man “ may spend his days, 


as many writers have, and over countless pages, on the proper 
18 Gilbert, K. E., and Kuhn, H., A History of Esthetics (New York: 


1939). 
16 Thid. 17 Ibid. 
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definition of Beauty.” ** But if he has not at least a “ feel ” 
of the pulse, as it were, of this body of thought, he will be 
quite unable to comprehend much of the actual artistic creation 
of these epochs in its fullest significance, or to interpret that 
of our own day in relation to it. For let us remind ourselves 
that we are viewing an aesthetic as a norm and not as an end 
in itself nor as a compilation of established dogma which will 
bear no controverting. It is only when we come to Fichte, 


Schelling and Hegel that we may well reflect with Herbert 
Read: 


I have never been able to believe that the idealistic conception of art 
developed on the basis of Kant’s aesthetic by writers like Schiller, 
Fichte, Schelling Richter, Novalis is worth the time that would be 
involved in mastering its mysteries.?® 


But since the influence of these men is still felt in many 
quarters today we cannot merely dismiss them, but should be 
at least prepared to follow the general outline of the thought 
they have traced and the principal results which have accrued 
through them in contemporary thought, just as we would 
logically look for the seeds of communism in Hegel’s Ethic 
even when we had not “ mastered its mysteries.” 

Although the value of the historical approach is not to be 
underestimated, there is little point here in reducing further 
the already compact work of Gilbert and Kuhn already referred 
to. In the course of this book the dicta of many important 
philosophers are available (though there are noticeable lacunae 
especially in regard to the neo-scholastics), and an attempt is 
made to synthesize from various sources what many an individ- 
ual thinker has had to say about art and beauty. The work also 
contains material from another class of critics, the artists them- 
selves. And although these remarks are usually of far less 


* Munro, Thomas, “ Knowledge and Control in Aesthetics,” in the 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. I (New York: 1941). 
* Read, Herbert, Art Now (New York: 1936). 
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importance than the pictures, statues, poems and symphonies 
which the same man may have produced, it is nevertheless of 
considerable interest, sometimes of importance. Thus in the 
Renaissance we find direct opinions from such men as Leonardo 
da Vinci, Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sydney—to mention but a 
few, just as there will later be from Addison, Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson in eighteenth century 
England. Others more difficult to classify are treated sep- 
arately—thus Goethe, Ruskin, or, briefly, Kierkegaard. There 
are many others of course and each period in turn gives us 
material for fascinating study in the written expressions of 
artists who, though not philosophers and often in error, have 
had much of genuine worth to say about the aesthetic exper- 
ience, creative activity and kindred topics. Here we may note 
too that unlike the pseudo-philosophical utterances of certain 
emienent composers, the individual aesthetic of many men of 
letters, particularly in England, bears a rather close affinity 
to the content of their actual creative output. This is especially 
true with Coleridge on whom Kant, as the poet himself has 
told us, laid hold “ with a giant’s hand,” but applies in some 
measure also to others among the poets. For “ however much 
Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley differ in the special 
paths of their thought, they all think of imagination and its 
offspring poetry as a living tree, as full of seed and fruit, and 
on the other hand of calculation and reason in the narrow sense 
as cold blight or ‘ rattling twigs and sprays in winter’.” * In 
this they are at one with the Dominican neo-Thomist Father 
Gilby when he tells us that 

. the tota simul et quieta possessio of eternity may be better 
mirrored in the brief enjoyment of a moment than in the continuous 
contemplation of a principle; in the swift intake of a lovely little 
phrase in Mozart than in the prolonged possession of ‘the rules of the 
syllogism.?? 


2° Gilbert and Kuhn, op. cit., p. 406. 
1 Gilby, The Poetic Experience, p. 17. 
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As the history of aesthetics priuys us closer to the problems 
posed by contemporary art, our attention is drawn to the ten- 
dencies which are revealed in the writings not only, of Comte, 
Taine and Zola, but also Walter Pater, Wilde and Edgar Allen 
Poe as well as Flaubert, Gautier and Baudelaire. Catholics 
in studying this period would do well to remember of the last 
named that he was “ not only the poet of decadence, (but) also 


a great religious poet ” * 


who is currently the subject of con- 
siderable Catholic research and re-appraisal. But in surveying 
the “ Art For Art’s Sake Movement ” they will want to remem- 


ber that 


it was one of the errors of the last century to invest art with the mission 
of guiding, healing and sanctifying the soul of man, a mission which 
of her nature she is incapable of fulfilling, but which was committed 
to her by those who, having lost faith in the true accent of redemption, 
Christ and the Church, would not abandon the desire for a higher 
sanction of human life.?8 


We regard the History of Aesthetics, then, as an important 
means of co-ordinating the viewpoints and systems of the past 
in order that we may reawaken to the necessity of a valid con- 
temporary aesthetic. He who would disregard or deny such a 
necessity must find his own answer to John Ulric Nef’s 
challenge: “ The decadent conditions of the mind and spirit 
in these critical times result from the denial that the artist or 


thinker have any speeific independent function.” * 


But it is not only wtih a view to understanding contemporary 


art that this historical survey is important, for it should be 

obvious that a culture which produces the Parthenon as well 

as the “ Republic ” and the “ Nichomachean Ethics ” remains 

but half understood or appreciated when it is not evident that 

the Parthenon surpasses Grant’s Tomb and St. Patrick’s 
* Gilbert and Kuhn, op. cit., p. 501. 


* Pflegler, Karl, Wrestlers With Christ (New York: 1937), p. 133. 
“Nef, John Ulric, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Cathedral in artistic integrity. Similarly, we can scarcely be 
said to evaluate the Middle Ages maturely if we fail to con- 
sider along with factual historical knowledge and technical 
philosophical studies such priceless manifestations of the true 
mediaeval spirit as Chartres and Beauvais [E. I. Watkin goes 
so far as to say that “to know thoroughly a great Cathedral 
or the Divina Commedia is to know the medieval achieve- 
ment.” *° And, as Erie Gill has it “a medieval Cathedral 
like the common domestic sewing machine expresses the genius 
of a whole people.” ] in France, Giotto and Duccio in Italy, 
Chaucer and Malory in England, Holbein and Diirer in 
Germany; nor can we when we come to the Renaissance view 
those times comprehensively if Ghirlandajo and Vittoria are 
mere names to us. Not that a History of Aesthetics is simul- 
taneously a History of Art, Architecture and Music, or that 
any of these is a substitute for conventional world history; 
rather it serves to bring into perspective the progress of human 
culture in some of its most representative aspects which, as 
spontaneous expressions of their own times, have taken on a 
universal meaning, at least for Western Culture, and a meaning 
in the light of which we may well question both the universality 


and the necessity of contemporary art without falling into the 
error of a sterile traditionalism. For needless to say, no survey 
of aesthetic thought should end with the Victorians, but should 
rather forge ahead through the erratic efforts of the early 
twentieth century and on into the tantalizing problems of 
Impressionism and all that is implied in the generic term 


Post-Impressionism. 

So far we have spoken of aesthetics in a rather general sense; 
we have tried to show something of the various interpretations 
given to the term and to the identification of its proper object; 
also we have indicated the existence, informal until the eight- 
eenth century, later more closly integrated, of a considerable 


2° Watkin, E. I., op. cit., p. 66. 
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literature or world-anthology of aesthetic thought as it parallels 
history in the arts themselves and in philosophy. These things 
have been deemed necessary here chiefly because such a review 
of the field in general may serve to establish the fact that what 
we spoke of earlier as the “ slightly unfavorable connotation ” 
in which the term aesthetics is widely regarded is largely due 
to the very abandonment of a Christian aesthetic as such. 
When a pre-Christian, a pagan or a neo-pagan looks at Beauty, 
whether natural or wrought by man, and tries to account for it, 
he will invariably interpret the aesthetic experience in terms 
of his predominant philosophy. But at least this much can be 
said for the non-Christian artist, aesthetician and cultured 
layman: he is not afraid to admit Beauty into his life or to 
accord the development of taste a rightful place in his scheme 
of values. Sometimes, of course, he accords to it as we have 
seen, a disproportionate place; but it is only a disproportion 
at the opposite pole from that accorded to Beauty by the 
Christian who either ignores altogether its values, or who if 
not by birth at least by choice remains unsusceptible to them. 


All forms of vanity are pernicious, but sfirely one of the most 
obnoxious is that which glories in its ignorance .. . (I don’t know 
anything about art, but I know what I like) . . . and vents its spleen 
against any semblance of culture. If art has any secrets they will 
never be yielded up to anyone who approaches it in this spirit, any 
more than to him who professes to have plucked out the heart of its 
mystery °° 


“The artist makes the standards. It is not for others to deny 


that there are any because they are unable fully to comprehend 
them.” *7 The desideratum therefore is that it shall be a 
Christian artist who makes the standards by interpreting the 
beautiful from a Christ-like viewpoint, the Christian aesthe- 
tician who philosophizes about them in the light of true prin- 


* Kelly, B. M., The Sudden Rose (New York: 1939), p. 2. 
* Nef, John Ulric, op. cit. 
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ciples, and a Christian people who contemplate them, whether 
in the abstract or in the concrete realizations which we know 
as The Arts. 

Let us therefore turn our attention to a specifically Christian 
aesthetic; let us, that is, remind ourselves that such a thing 
exists, even though it has been widely misinterpreted, and then 
let us see its importance in Catholic life. 

Just as there was seen to be considerable confusion in regard 
to the meaning and importance of aesthetics in general—which 
unfortunately is not limited to non-Christian circles, so there 
is within the specifically Christian realm also very much 
disorder. For it does not follow that a professed Christian, be 
he layman or artist, has by the fact of his faith the slightest 
interest in aesthetic values of any kind, much less Christian 
ones. It is possible that one can be brought to see Beauty 
through Truth, especially if one is of a philosophical turn of 
mind; or, if the individual response is of a more purely emo- 
tional nature, that one may in time come to see Beauty through 
Goodness; but it is more likely that the sine qua non will be a 
rational point of view,about the place of art and beauty in life— 
that is, it is necessary to be free from the prejudice that art 
is not a fundamental] necessity in the human state. 


. .. ut Philosophus dicit in VIII Eth., ‘nullus diu absque delectatione 
potest manere cum tristitia,’ necesse est quod ex tristitia aliquid 
dupliciter oriatur: uno modo, ut homo recedat a contristantibus; alio 
modo, ut ad alia transeat in quibus delectatur, sicut illi qui non possunt 
gaudere in spiritualibus delectationibus transferunt se ad corporales, 
secundum Philosophum in X Eth.”8 


If a man is dull of spirit, although perhaps not grossly vulgar, 
he will not easily admit that “ deprived of the pleasures of the 
spirit’ we go over “to the pleasures of the flesh”; if he is 


instinctively responsive, on the other hand, the admission will 


28 Summa Theologica, II-II, Q. 35, A. 4, ad 2. 
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hardly even be necessary, but in any case it is basic to per- 
ceiving the importance of a Christian aesthetic. 

And just what is a Christian aesthetic? Is there any funda- 
mental connection between art and religion ? 


Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt, hat auch Religion, und wer die 
beiden nicht besitzt, der habe Religion (Goethe). 


Commenting on this aphorism a contemporary Catholic critic 
has this to say: 


Es liegt viel Wahrheit in dem Wort, dass Religion und Wissenschaft 
und Kunst miteinander verwandt sind, dass die Wahrheit und die 
Schonheit und das Gute miteinander verwandt sind, so verwandt und 
vereinigt, dass eines von ihnen ohne das andere nich sein kann: nur 
das Gute ist Wahrheit und nur das Schéne ist Wahrheit. Im Bésen 
un in der Disharmonie liegt Liige und Irrtum. Das Bose ist zugleich 
hislich und unwahr. Die Siinder sind zugleich geschmacklos, und die 
Heiligen haben den wahren Schoénheitssinn. Und die Wahrheit ist 
auch gut und die Schonheit is gut, d. h. Wissenschaft und Kunst und 
Religion sind verwandt.?® 


An attempt has been made in a previous section to discover 
something of the nature of an aesthetic in general, whether 
specifically as a Science of the Beautiful, or as a theory or 
philosophy of taste, which latter context we have chosen to 
emphasize here. It therefore remains to dwell for a moment 
on the adjective Christian. For our purposes the definition 
in Webster is exactly right even though it is not exactly pro- 
found: “ characteristic of or becoming to Christian people.” 
We need not labor the point long to discover how diametrically 
opposed is an aesthetic “characteristic of or becoming to 
Christian people,” to one characteristic of or becoming to mater- 
ialists, atheists or pagans, even though for the moment we may 
take the term “Christian people” in a very broad sense to 
include many divergences of belief. 

It should be emphasized that a Christian aesthetic does not 


* Kuhnel, Joseph, Von der Enkelin Gottes (Freiburg: 1926), p. 18. 
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exclude the appreciation either of profane subject matter or 
the work of “ unbelievers.” As St. Justin has said: “ Quae- 
cumque igitur apud omnes praeclara dicta sunt, nostra Chris- 
tianorum sunt.” *° For just as it is proper and necessary that 
Christian philosophy should assimilate whatever is true and 
sound in Greek thought so it is proper and necessary that 
Christian Aesthetic should admit and cherish what is beautiful 
from pagan art. 

This rapprochement is ingeniously elucidated by E. I. 
Watkin’s thesis, or more specifically his reconciliation in a 
synthesis, of a thesis and an antithesis. 


The thesis is the vertical movement of the Christian mind, from its 
own fallen humanity up to God—the antithesis is a horizontal move- 
ment wherein the Christian mind, never forsaking the Christian center, 
i.e., the relationship with God through Christ, expands on the one side 
and on the other, in order to embrace the Graeco-Latin culture of 
which the Christian mind was the natural inheritor . . . The two 
tendencies are always potentially rival ones, of course, but not neces- 
sarily so, and not forever.** 


This comprehensive and eminently well justified view will not 
readily be subscribed to by the Puritan, the prude or the 
Jansenistic Catholic who still survives in fairly large numbers, 
much less by the plain ordinary philistine. But of the integrity 
of Mr. Watkin’s book we are assured by an Imprimatur—which 
guarantees at least that it contains no theological heresies “ save 
for that type of Catholic who will never read it anyway,” as 
one reviewer ** puts it, since (this same critic points out a little 
bitterly) said type of Catholic has “ taken a solemn vow never 
to read a genuine book until the consummation of time.” 

In establishing a Christian aesthetic there is, then, much 
gold to be mined from sources which strictly speaking are non- 


*8 Apol. ii, 13. 
*1 Wright, Cuthbert, “ Watkin’s Esthetic (Commonweal, Dec. 29, 1944). 
33 Ibid. 
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Christian. For example, from Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus. 
This is not the place to attempt a summary of the Christian 
elements in their thought so far as applicable here, but refer- 
ence may be made to the excellent distillation of it to be found 
in the two opening chapters of Mortimer Adler’s “ Art and 
Prudence,” and a more direct application of Aristotelian prin- 
ciples is made by N. E. Monroe in “ The Novel and Society.” 
Parenthetically we would like to observe here that in reading 
Plato and Aristotle (and St. Augustine for that matter) it 
should be borne in mind that all reference to music is based 
on derivations from an art which was to all intents and purposes 
still in its infancy, though some musicologists maintain that the 
Greeks received from the art as they knew it the same range 
of emotional reactions as we do from the infinitely more com- 
plex post-Renaissance idioms which constitute the language 
of the art today, with the exception of certain archaisms and 
authentic chants. 

A history of aesthetics in general then, is to a certain extent 
the history of Christian aesthetics, if we discount such com- 
pletely negative theories as those of Nietzsche and Schopen- 
hauer. And long before that period which saw the appearance 
of integrated aesthetic theories as such, we have implicitly in 
Christian literature some rather definite systems—systems upon 
which the neo-scholastics have inevitably built their contem- 
porary theories. The classical example here is, of course, St. 
Augustine. 

To Emmanuel Chapman we are indebted for a scrupulously 
documented study of St. Augustine’s Philosophy of the Beau- 
tiful. The slender proportions of his book on the subject should 
not mislead the prospective reader into assuming that he will 
find there the aesthetic writings of St. Augustine in a sort of 
capsule form. But besides quotations from those portions of 
the saint’s writings where the question of aesthetic values is 
directly treated, as in De Musica, detailed reference is made to 
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a great variety of passages from such works as the epistles, 


sermons, diverse questions, commentaries on Scripture, and the 
dogmatic writings and polemics. As Chapman says, St. Augus- 


tine’s mind “ overflowed any arbitrarily imposed limitations 
1.” 33 


into digressions on the beautifu 

It appears that Dr. Chapman has rendered a true service in 
pursuing the aesthetic thought of Augustine throughout the 
mazes of the saints whole writings, in mining it and working 
it into the systematic order. 

Without a similar guide at hand it would be presumptious to 
attempt here any summary of St. Thomas’ aesthetic. This 
would be a study in itself requiring thorough reading of source 
material—with particular care, as Maritain points out, to an 
accurate translation—and a comparison of available interpre- 
tations and summaries of St. Thomas’ doctrine on the beautiful. 
Here we merely tabulate a few sources of the latter type: 


1. Gilbert and Kuhn in their Chapter on Mediaeval Aesthetics ** 
emphasize Aquinas’ debt to St. Augustine and then attempt a 
summary of his writings where they concern the Beautiful. These 
authors have been taken to task by Chapman for misinterpreting 
Augustine, so it is at least possible that their synopsis here is 
deficient. 

. Mortimer Adler’s “ Art and Prudence ” while not primarily an expo- 
sition of Thomistic Aesthetics is a very valuable source, interesting 
for its interpretation of Maritain’s interpretation of St. Thomas! 

. Melvin M. Rader’s “ A Modern Book of Esthetics,” Chapter VI: 
Intellectualist Theories gives a synopsis which is interesting if only 
because it represents the large group who see in St. Thomas just 
one more theory. Of course this work is an anthology, and as such 
is interestingly organized. 

. Father Gilby, the English Dominican, in his “ Poetic Experience” 
has given us a book which develops quite directly from Thomistic 
Doctrine and is both brief and delightful to read, although not 


** Chapman, E. St. Augustine’s Philosophy of the Beautiful (London: 
1939), Preface, xii. 
*4 Gilbert and Kuhn, op. cit., Ch. V, pp. 119-161. 
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always easy to understand. St. Thomas’ definition of Beauty is 
rendered here as “ That which satisfies the desire of mind.” 

. L. Callahan, A Theory of Esthetic According to the Principles of 
St. Thomas Aquinas.*® 


These are by no means all. Though most older manuals of 
scholastic philosophy seem scarcely even to mention beauty, 
much less rank it as a Transcendental as it the current ten- 
dency, it is encouraging to note that many of the newer ones 
devote at least a little space to the subject. We will not, then, 
attempt a summary of St. Thomas’ aesthetic, but it is fitting 
that three “key” quotations, the importance of which is 
stressed by both Maritain and Adler, supply a close to this 
brief section on his contribution. 


1. ita quod bonum dicatur id quod simpliciter complacet appetitui, 
pulchrum autem dicatur “id cujus ipsa apprehensio placet .. .” 
Sed ad rationem pulchri pertinet quod in ejus aspectu seu cognitione 
quietur appetitus. 

(Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 27, A. 1, ad. 3) 

. Pulchrum autem respicit vim cognoscitivam: pulchra enim dicuntur 
“quae visa placent”; unde pulchrum in debite proportione con- 
sistit, quia sensus delectatur in rebus debite proportionatis, sicut in 
sibi similibus; nam et sensus ratio quaedam est; et omnis virtus 
cognoscitiva. 

(Summa Theologica, I, Q. 5, A. 4, ad. 1) 

. Nam ad pulchritudinem tria requiruntur; primo quidem “ inte- 
gritas” sive perfectio, quae enim diminuta sunt, hoe ipso turpia 
sunt; et debita “ proportio,” sive consonantia; et iterum “ claritas.” 

(Summa Theologica, I, Q. 39, A. 8) 


It is a wide jump from St. Thomas to the present day, but 


one which must be made to witness the next real flowering of 
a Catholic aesthetic. Apparently Catholic philosophers and 
artists were slumbering Briinnhilde-like, throughout the inter- 
vening centuries encircled by the successive fires of Ration- 


** A doctoral dissertation published by The Catholic University Press. 
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alism, Romanticism and Idealism, waiting for their rescue by 
the Siegfried of neo-scholasticism. 

Probably the most systematic example of a modern Catholic 
aesthetic exists in Jacques Maritain’s “ Art and Scholasticism,” 
along with “ The Frontiers of Poetry ” and succeeding essays, 
including the new “Art and Poetry.” Maritain’s work is, 
however, in no way comparable to the manual-like rigidity of 
Rother or Bittle, however useful and condensed these may be. 
Rather it shows even to those who are unable to comprehend 
it adequately, the unmistakable signs of genius and vitality of 
thought. And, of unique importance, understanding is shown 
for the necessity of a contemporary idiom in contemporary art. 
Since there is no space in the present paper to discuss the 
problems connected with a contemporary idiom, we merely 
add the following from John U. Nef: “A work of art, just 
after its birth, presents men with problems which resemble 
those presented by a strange language. ‘This enhances the 
difficulty with which even men of exceptional gifts have in 
recognizing the qualities which make it great. Yet the gifted, 
distinguished and audacious artist and the trained and authen- 
tic critic have a better chance of recognizing these qualities that 
the person without native or cultivated taste.”*° It is the 
failure to acquire this understanding which cripples so much 
well-intentioned Catholic opinion in the field of art criticism 
and aesthetic education, and those in positions of influence in 
these fields are most often rendered ineffective because of the 
deficiency. 

Although Eric Gill did not leave us anything like a “ sys- 
tem,” his collected papers are important to Catholic aesthetics 
and criticism. His fierce integrity and unassailable logic meet 
with warm approval from many a non-Catholic and it is only 
regrettable that he is not more widely read among his own. 
Although gentler preparation would be advisable for recalci- 


86 Nef, John Ulric, op. cit. 
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trants, Gill’s essay on “ Repository Art” should eventually be 
required reading for all those whose inclinations lead them in 
the general ecclesiastical direction. 

Here again, we have drawn up no comprehensive list of books, 
and attempted no composite statement which would summarize 
all that is meant by and included in a Catholic aesthetic but 
we have tried to indicate the existence of a considerable litera- 
ture through which we may come to see the importance of a 
Christian aesthetic. We shall next look at this importance with 
particular regard to its place in Catholic life. 

Men have regarded aesthetic values, as we have seen, from 
one or other of two extremes, or fram various points converging 
on a center between these two extremes. This may be illus- 
trated in the following way: 


Aesthetie Values 


Art A Religion Philistinism 
| | 


Estheticism Vulgarism 
Sentimentalism 


Similarly, Catholic life considered not only per se but also in 
relation to attitudes on aesthetic values includes a variety of 
fluctuation between two extremes, which may be illustrated 
thus : 


Catholic Life 
Rigoristie / \ Materialistie 


This is of course not a dichotomous division nor is it an exact 
parallel with the first diagram. But the two may be considered 
together even though one is primarily of the natural order and 
the other partakes of the supernatural. 

It is not likely that Estheticism will find much of a coterie 
among Catholics although there is a certain parallel among the 
Formalists of the Liturgical Movement, who render to the 
movements itself the same dubious service that the Esthetes 
do to Aesthetics. But it is apparent that Rigorism is sym- 
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pathetic to many within the Church. It is no doubt more 
common among religious than among lay people, but it is not 
unknown among the latter. This is a most understandable 
situation and many factors contribute to bring it about. To 
mention but one: 


The arts by their very nature would seem to arouse the emotions in the 
wrong direction, to foster love for the things of this world. It was 
inevitable that Primitive Christianity should see the matter this way; 
to see it in any other way requires a sophistication that is slowly won.* 


There is no space here for a discussion of the important question 
of Art and Morals although it comes up transiently in some 
places. The problem is, in any case, not as difficult as it 
appears to be. 

But even so early a writer as St. Clement could write that 
“ Tt is meet to glorify the Creator by the enjoyment of beautiful 
objects,” ** and as E. I. Watkin comments on this expression, 
“The principle here enunciated is the title deed of Christian 
Art.” He later adds that 


Christians occupied with the cultural task are apt to lose sight of the 
heavenly vision, and those who keep that vision in view are apt to 
disprize the cultural task: hence the excesses in either direction and 
the abiding tension throughout the history of Christian culture.** 


Eric Gill has put the same truth in “ Easy Essay ” Form: 


. .. Many prudent men quarrel with art however good, 
because many prudent men are prudes.... 
And many prudent men quarrel with art, however good, 
because many prudent men are proud... . 
These quarrels can never be settled until most men 
of prudence are also artists and most 
artists have become men of prudence. 


87 Watkin, E. I., op. cit., p. 43. 
38 Paedagogus, I, II, 8. 
388 Watkin, E. I., op. cit., p. 20. 
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This pleasing state of affairs will not come about 
until the present civilization 
shall have passed away.®® 


But even the probable correctness of the last sentence does not 
release Catholic Education from its duties in the matter any 
more than it releases them from forming men of prudence. 

What we have for want of a better word labelled the “ mater- 
ialistic ” extreme in Catholic Life corresponds quite obviously 
to Philistinism. But what would in a pagan or a protestant 
be merely bad taste, becomes in a Catholic direct participation 
in a culture which should be alien to him. 


The deification of humanity is the sum of Christianity, the meaning 
and fulfillment of the Incarnation. In principle accomplished when 
the Word was made Flesh, its accomplishment in the church is the 
history of Catholic Culture and Art; but also its lack of accomplish- 
ment.*° 


And only the most intrepid soul will deny that unfortunately 
our own day is conspicuous rather for the lack than for the 
accomplishment. 

Where this lack of accomplishment manifests itself in a 
generally low level of taste we need express no surprise, but 
rather regret, since here again the conspiracy of circumstance 
makes it inevitable that it should be so. For, to use a hack- 
neyed figure, it is no easy task for the Catholic to steer between 
the Scylla of a rigoristic concept of aesthetic values and the 
Charybidis of a materialistic philistinism which rests content 
with obscure norms and false tastes. This does not make it 
less incumbent upon us to examine our artistic consciences in 


the matter of what we may have regarded as purely personal 
tastes. For “a culture which keeps itself dissociated from the 
supreme supernatural standards must necessarily take sides 
against them .. . (and) it is a prime fundamental necessity to 


* Gill, Eric, Beauty Looks After Herself (New York: 1933). 
“ Watkin, E. I., op. cit., p. 19. 
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the life of the world that Catholicism penetrate to the very 
depths of and vivify culture, and that Catholics form sound 
cultural, philosophical, historical, social, political, economic and 
artistic conceptions, and endeavor to transmit them into the 
reality of history.” * 

If we are to assume anything like a constructive attitude 
toward this necessity, we must give some thought to the possi- 
bilities of which Catholic education today make so little use, 
especially since “ for the many, good taste has to be taught, and 
barriers have to be erected against vulgarity of mind.” ** It 
may be objected here (and has been by some, including Ernest 
R. Hull, S. J. in a rather quaint chapter of “ Civilization and 
Culture ” entitled “‘ The Fine Arts ”) that taste presupposes an 
innate gift. But we agree with Maritain that “it can be 
developed by education and instruction, chiefly by the study 
and rational explanation of works of art.” ** And we rejoice 
in Mortimer Adler’s fine chapter on “ Criticism and Taste,” 
down to the last footnote where he remarks that individuals who 
in their first contact with a particular field of art may not be 
capable of the subtlest appreciations, are not thereby necessarily 
degraded, or guilty of vulgarity. ‘One might as well say that 
education is degraded and vulgar because it must begin in the 
elementary grades.” ** I do not think, however, that Mr. Adler 
intends here to sympathize indefinitely with the adult who 
persists into ripe old age with the callow appreciations of 
adolescence. 

No doubt there is constant progress being made in Catholic 
education towards bringing about a more definite program in 
Aesthetic Education, and there are no doubt many reasons, 


“: Maritain, Jacques, Religion and Culture (Essays in Order, New York: 
1931), pp. 19, 20, 28. 

** Leen, E., What is Education (New York: 1944), p. 243. 

** Maritain, Jacques, Art and Scholasticism (New York: 1943), p. 163. 

** Adler, Mortimer J., Art and Prudence (New York: 1937), Ch. 15, 
note 185, p. 675. 
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economic and otherwise, why still more progress has not been 
made. We hazard the guess that one of these reasons is to be 
sought in the curious fact that while secular institutions may 
do better specific work in a particular cultural field, their wrong 
objectives and false philosophies of education nullify the total 
effect; whereas the Catholic schools though irreproachable in 
the broad aim are sadly deficient in specialized fields. So 
deficient in fact that they do not act as a leaven in the mass 
of materialism, a mass which suffers as Nef points out *° from 
“an emphasis on the particular and the sensational at the 
expense of the universal and profound.” Mr. Nef elsewhere 
shows the enervating influence in our culture, of mere enter- 
tainment; which though not undesirable in itself, “ should not 
be mistaken for art or thought . . . nor allowed to pollute 
and even destroy art and thought as it tends to do today. In 
so far as America has any common language it is the language 
of entertainment.” ** It can at least be hoped that more and 
more Catholic educators recognize, with Father Leen, that 
“To train the young to find delight in what ought to delight 
them, and to feel repulsion for what ought to repel them, is 
an essential part of the process of educating them,” *” since at 
the very minimum 


one who is lacking in the power to apprehend the beautiful in nature 
and in art . . . must inevitably fail to escape a life of colourless 
mediocrity and runs serious risk of being infected with the prevalent 
vulgarity.*? 


When in another place the same writer says that training and 
appreciation of the excellent “in some at least of the branches 


of art, is of considerable importance, if not quite essential,” 
he seems to be making a very cautious understatement; one 
which may hold at its minimum under the most extreme and 


“Nef, John Ulric, op. cit. 4e* Leen, Edward, op. cit., p. 239. 
“*Nef, John Ulric, op. cit. ‘7 Ibid., p. 246. 
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difficult pioneer conditions of some areas. But as a Bishop 
whom we quote only from memory said recently in a sermon, 
“The age of brick and mortar is now happily passed for the 
Church in most parts of America.” Then, inferring that the 
clergy would be freer than in times past to devote their labors 
to more spiritual works, adds: “ many members of the Mystical 
Body belong not to the Church Triumphant or the Church Mili- 
tant, but to the Church Dormant.” We believe however, with 
St. Thomas as previously quoted and Mortimer Adler that “ Art 
is a fundamental necessity.” Either Father Rother simply does 
not agree to this when he speaks in his little book on Beauty 
of the merely decorative functions of some of the arts, including 
music, or unlike Father Gilby he has seen clearly rather than 
deeply into the nature of the aesthetic experience. The latter 
writes that the aesthetic experience “if not so usefully neces- 
sary for the whole of life as are principles and conclusions, is 
not just a diversion, a pastime, but a presage of the time when 
the mind will be completely itself, plunged into the fountain 
of being, not confined to the trim, formal paths of reason... 
Such knowledge is not for the instructors, the spectators, or 
for those who warm their hands before the fire of life; but 
for those who strive and suffer, the players, the makers, the 
poets, the saints.” ** And we 4o not think that only the servile 
arts are intended here. Even if they were the line of division 
between arts and fine arts, between the fine arts and the servile 
arts, is not so clear in practice as it is in theory. 

What Father Leen and the others have said about the impor- 
tance of a proper aesthetic education may be construed by some 
as applying only to children. This would be a serious mis- 
understanding, on about the same plane as the belief that 
religion is “ alright for women and children.” It is true that 
what we do for the very young is of utmost importance in 
preparing them for what they will receive in the “ impression- 


“8 Gilby, op. cit. 
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able years”’ and that he who fails in the forming of a suitable 
background here “ errs grievously ” as Father Leen says. But 
the task of preserving in the modern world what Maritain 
calls the “ order of the spirit,” and the mission, as he puts it, 
of bringing back “all the riches of life the modern world 
contains ” *° is primarily an adult task. 

And we like to think of it as an adult task for which Catholics 
should be eminently well fitted, though we remember that, in 
a sense: 


there is no Catholic philosophy or Catholic art, for Catholicism is not 
a particular statement of faith any more than it is a religion; it is 
the religion confessing the only omnipresent truth.®° 


Yet the Catholic’ who feels “apostolic” about his duty to 
restore the “order of the spirit” is right in the sense that 


“the religion of Christ should penetrate culture to its very 
depths.” 

Has a Christian aesthetic, then, by virtue of this fact any 
importance in the life of a priest, or is this importance only 
for those members of the Mystical Body who are not destined 
for Holy Orders? It is our fond hope that much of what has 
been thus far advanced to show the importance of a Christian 
aesthetic in Catholic Life will be seen to apply a fortiori to 
both seminarian and priest. 

We do not have the temerity to submit here a detailed plan 
whereby these conclusions could be brought into practical 
curricular fulfillment in colleges and seminaries, though such 
a plan is by no means difficult to construct once the premises 
are granted. The exceptional qualities required of a teacher 
in this field are hardly to be overestimated. Besides personal 
dynamism of the highest type, enthusiasm and excellence of 
background and training are essential to the effectiveness of the 


“ Maritain, Jacques, Religion and Culture, p. 23. 
°° Ibid. 51 Ibid., p. 30. 
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work to be done here. We do think it is not out of place to 
observe with St. Gregory the Great that “the priest must be 
among lay people as a lump of salt among brute beasts (bruta 
).”°? And that although the laity of today may not 
be in as ignorant a condition as they were in that dark age, 
there is much to be said in favor of the development in the 
priest of an aesthetic which is superior to rather than merely 


animalia 


level with or even lower than the mass of the people among 


whom he labors. And we say this in spite of Eric Gill when, 
as a layman he writes: 

We are not complaining of the ecclesiastics’ lack of culture—we do 
not advocate the aesthetic education of the clergy any more than of 
bankers. We are even willing to continue our practice of hiding our 
best works when the parish priest comes to tea (as a matter of fact 
it is our wife who takes this tactful step). We do not demand that 
a priest should know a good thing when he sees it. We only ask that 
he should see that there is an application, of Catholic faith and morals 
to the work as well as the life of our time.*® 


And although Gill’s keen analysis of the conditions which he 
discusses in an essay on “‘ Repository Art”’ previously referred 
to is valid in every other respect, in the above quote he seems 
to resort to rhetoric to plea for a minimum, and we still believe 
that not only for laymen but for the priest a valid Christian 
aesthetic is a necessity. Here, as well as in philosophy, 
economics and history should he have a background and tastes 
in conformity with his theological skill and apostolic zeal. In 
other fields it is taken for granted that he will rise as it were 
above the milieu into which he is born as he goes up higher 
through Orders to the Priesthood. Only here is such a wide 
discrepancy permitted. 

There is an eminently practical, one might almost call it 
pastoral necessity in twentieth century America of developing 


52 Quoted by F. I. Watkin, op. cit., p. 39. 
5* Gill, Eric, op. cit., p. 36. 
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intelligently a sound basis for criticism of the movie, that 
phenomenon which has become for so many millions of people 
the chief form of entertainment, education and poetry. Here 
of all places the priest needs a rational approach and a reliable 
aesthetic if he is to do more than voice a purely subjective 
opinion or a second-hand pronouncement in which it is almost 
inevitable that, unless he has given some careful thought to 
the matter, there will be a confusion of criteria. In the words 
of a man who has done a brilliant piece of philosophical writing 
and made a penetrating analysis of the movie in the light of 
Plato, Aristotle and St. Thomas: 


The practical problem is a peculiarly difficult one, and the better its 
peculiar intricacies are understood, the sounder the practical judgement 
that is made in the light of such understanding . . . (Although) we 
must be satisfied with what we can achieve according to the circum- 
stances of our time and the universal limitations of human nature... 
it is . . . incumbent on the moralist who indulges in aesthetic criticism 
to be cognizant of technical criteria, as the technician is also obliged 
to recognize that the values of workmanship are insufficient to judge 
a work of art .. .54 


But it may still be objected that, all evidence from the develop- 
ment of Catholic culture to the contrary, these matters partake 
too much of the mundane order, are not directly enough con- 
cerned with spiritual affairs. For despite its appreciation of 
Raphael the Church is wary of men like Leo X. But in this 
connection it is well to remember first of all that “even an 
authentically Christian civilization does not escape many acci- 


dental blemishes.” © In the second place, and most important 
of all 


Those who by their art desire to serve the Truth which is Christ are 
not pursuing a particular human end but a divine end, an end as 
universal as God Himsel*. The more they live their faith, the more 
deeply rooted they are in the Church . . . so that with a fuller under- 


*¢ Adler, Mortimer J., op. cit., pp. 452, 453. 
5 Maritain, Jacques, op. cit., p. 31. 
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standing of the pure spirituality and universality of the action of God 
in their souls, their art and their thoughts are purged of all human 
narrowness, to be thenceforward concentrated upon the boundless Love 
which is and acts on earth as in Heaven. 


Finally, some find such a statement too rhapsodic, or are 
unable to realize from personal experience what M. and Mme. 
Maritain mean when they speak of one of the arts in the 
following words: 


Raissa: (Music) has proved to be an ever-present companion, always 
ready to give me joy, to draw me into the secret depths of 
that wordless language which, by the mere proportioning of 
the element of sound, can give such high pleasure, can tell 
me so many things, can persuade, touch, overwhelm and 
dazzle the heart.®® 


Jacques: Certain music is ontological. It is born in the singular roots 
of being, the nearest possible to that juncture of the soul 
and spirit, spoken of by St. Paul.5’ 


They should remember that the poetic, or aesthetic experience 


may be 

“not only a gift but a reward. The formation and cultivation of appre- 
ciation demand a sustained and critical control by the working reason 
over the tendencies to succumb to the appeal of mere sense loveliness 
... (It ealls for) the application of the cutting edge of mind: for 
mortification. Beauty is not a soft luxury. Sublime virtue is the 
act of the purified soul.” °° 


If any further apologetic be needed to establish The Impor- 
tance of a Christian Aesthetic in Catholic Life, let us invoke 
the famous exhortation of St. Paul: “ All that is true, all that 
is just, all that is pure, all that is beawtiful—let these things 
fill your hearts.” 


Francis J. 
Notre Dame Seminary, 
New Orleans, La. 


56 Maritain, Raissa, We Have Been Friends Together. 
57 Maritain, Jacques, Art and Poetry. 
58 Gilby, op. cit., p. 93. 


THE PRIMACY OF GOD’S ORDER 


HE Eschmann vs. de Koninck-Baisnée controversy about 

Personalism and the Primacy of the Common Good, and 
the Sheldon-Maritain discussion as to the possible co-operation 
between pragmatic and scholastic philosophers decidedly mark 
an advance for philosophy in the United States as they give 
added proof that we are past the stage of merely repeating 
formulae but are attempting to restudy them in the light of 
their bearing upon the problems of the day. These discussions, 
however, also may mean much added confusion for the layman 
who looks to the philosophers for enlightenment to guide his 
approach to special fields; and, after all, it is he who has to 
keep the score, if he is not to become completely bewildered. 
It may therefore be with much concern that he finds Father 
Eschmann accusing Dr. de Koninck of having written a book 
which is “‘a danger to every reader who has neither the time 
nor the sufficient training to discover for himself, in a problem 
of extreme subtlety, the genuine Thomistic truth,” * while Dr. 
de Koninck is praised by Cardinal Villeneuve for having 
“struck with redoubled blows on the anvil of fundamental 
and evident notions, the red iron of truth” with the result 
that “he brings into clear light the inconsistency and the 
absurdity of equivocation and error.” ” 

Evidently there must be somewhere a confusion in the use 
of terms, as all Catholic controversists ultimately believe the 
same essential truths. It has for some time occurred to this 
layman that such a confusion would become inevitable if we 
were forced to talk in terms of Christian philosophy instead 


of continuing to distinguish between philosophy as such and 


*The Modern Schoolman, May, 1945, p. 204. 
*de Koninck, C., De la Primanté du Bien Commun (Montreal, 1943), 
p. xvii. 
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dogmatic theology; recognizing the while that philosophy as 


such plus dogmatic theology make up the Christian outlook on 
all the aspects of reality. The Eschmann, de Koninck-Baisnée 
controversy seems to confirm this fear. 

The issue is Personalism. Cardinal Villeneuve equates it 
with the desire “to create a civilization which would be for 
man.” And he adds: “ This may be very well but too short, 
for the person, man, is not his own end nor the end of all.” * 
On the other hand, Father Eschmann, who credits M. Maritain 
with being the most prominent representative of personalism, 
writes in his own discussion of Maritain’s doctrine on the 
subject: ‘‘ What this personalism wishes to emphasize is that 
universal Christian vocation to contemplation which St. Thomas 
liked to find expressed in the words of Psalm 45: “ Vacate et 
videte, quoniam ego sum Dominus, (3 Sent., d. 36, ad. 5).” * 
So we have Cardinal Villeneuve equating personalism with 
that secular individualism which personalists like Maritain 
repudiate, and, on the other hand, Father Eschmann equating 
personalism with the concerns of mystical theology. There 
could not evidently be a greater confusion of terms. 

More particularly, with Dr. de Koninck the controversy 
centers about “ the primacy of the common good.” Here again 
the term may lead to much perplexity. The most obvious 
meaning of the common good is the good of the community 
versus the good of the individual person. But Dr. de Koninck 
evidently takes the term in a much larger sense. In fact Father 
Eschmann accuses him of making “the relative primacy of 
the common good an absolutely all-embracing primacy.” ° 

Does Dr. de Koninck actually do so? There is no doubt, of 
course, that he considers the divine good, God, the end of man; 
but he writes: “ It is in so far as we are a part of a whole that 
we have as our end (étre ordonné 4) the greatest of all goods 


Ibid., p. xi. “Op. cit., p. 184. 5 On. cit., p. 206. 
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which can be ours only in so far as it is communicable to 
others.” ° 

This evidently means that the divine good is essentially a 
common good. But does it imply that the divine good would 
not be divine if it were not common in the sense of being com- 
municated, or that it would not be divine in the sense of being 
communicable? Perhaps, here is the crux of the controversy. 
Evidently if the divine good could not be divine without being 
communicated, God would have created necessarily. God could 
not have been God before being Creator, an evidently false 
doctrine. But if to say that the divine good is essentially a 
common good merely means that the divine good is essentially 
communicable, diffusum sut, then there seems to be no trouble. 
Dr. de Koninck’s language may not always have left this dis- 
tinction clear. And that is no doubt why Father Eschmann 
considers de Koninck’s conviction to be “ that we are ordered 
to God because God is a common good.” * Evidently the truth 
is, as Father Eschmann reminds us, that we are ordered to God 
because “‘ God is the most perfect and supreme good, the bonwm 
per se.’* But there is equally no doubt that Dr. de Koninck 
must agree, not only because it is elementary metaphysics, but 
because his position can be interpreted in the light of the above 
distinction. For we may paraphrase what is perhaps the most 
succinct statement of his doctrine, as quoted above: It is as 
part of creation that we are ordered to God the summum 
bonum, the bonum per se, because it is the essential communi- 
cability of the summum bonum that made us and all creation 
possible. This does not mean that we are ordered to God 


because God is a common good, nevertheless we are ordered to 


God as a common good because unless God were a communicable 
common good there could have been no creation. God is not 
God because He is a common good, but He is the common good 


*Op. cit., p. 25. 7 Op. cit., p. 193. 5 Ibid. 
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because He is the bonum per se essentially diffusum sui. Thus 
the objection of Father Eschmann should fall, for this is 
certainly a reference to God im essendo, and not merely in 
causando. 

What has this to do with personalism? The discussion of 
the primacy of the common good bears on the question of per- 


sonalism, because the personalists insist that man as a person 
can in no way be considered as a part, hence that the person 
is not a part of society. 

Father Eschmann has rendered a most valuable service in 
pinning down the discussion to that point: “It seems to me, 
he writes, that the bare essence of Maritain’s doctrine might be 
summed up in the following enthymema: St. Thomas says: 
‘Ad rationem personae exigitur quod sit totum completum’; 
or again: ‘ Ratio partis contrariatur personae,’ (3 Sent. d. 5, 
III, 2). Hence Jacques Maritain concludes: the person, qua 
person, is not a part of society, and if a person is such a part, 
this ‘ being part’ will not be based upon the metaphysical 
formality and precision of ‘ being person.’ ” ® 

Father Eschmann does us another invaluable service in 
admitting that if the antecedent is in St. Thomas, the conclusion 
is not: “ The antecedens pertains to the littera Sancti Thomae. 
The conclusion is not to be found there in such explicit 
words.” *° Father Eschmann regrets it and wonders why, but 
just the same it is reassuring to have it admitted that in re- 
fusing to believe that “the person, qua person, is not a part of 
society,” we are not contradicting a text of St. Thomas. 

Yet here would be the reason for the personalists’ contention 
that man as a person is not a part of society, and their con- 
clusion that since he is evidently a part of society, he is s0 
only as an individual. Hence their setting up of the individual 
vs. the person. 

Is the conclusion warranted? Father Eschmann seems to 


* Op. cit., p. 205. 10 Ibid, 
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think so, and other eminent authorities with him, so that it is 
with diffidence and regret that one feels impelled to dissent. 
But, as Father Eschmann himself says, these are not questions 
of friendship, nor are they questions of respect for eminence, 
and those concerned must be the first to be gratified to know 
whether their reasonings appear fully convincing. It may well 
be that here again, there is merely a question of the meaning 
given to terms. 

There is no doubt that, as St. Thomas says, the person is 
totum completum, since there are divine Persons. But, in this 
sense person is a metaphysical concept applicable to both God 
and man. It does not follow that the person in man is totum 
completum in the same sense in God and in man. It evidently 
is not since the human person needs God. It is not a part of 
God, but God’s sustenance must be present in it, God as the 
summum bonum diffusum sut. No contingent being is totum 
completum in the sense of independent of God. Even the dis- 
cussion of person summed up in the Catholic Dictionary suffices 
to bring that out: “ The person, a complete individual rational 
or intelligent, exists and acts autonomously, independently of 
any other being, except the Creator.” ** Here evidently the 
Catholic Dictionary defines person in reference to man. It 
recognizes further that, even in this sense, the person is not 
communicable “ as an integral part to a whole, as a foot or hand 
to the whole body, nor as an essential part to the whole, as the 
body or the soul to the composite, since it is entirely com- 
plete.” ?* So the human person is not to society as a limb to 
the body, or as the soul or body to the human composite. In 
that sense it is completum. All this is elementary. But the 
point is: Since the human person is not independent of the 


Creator, and since the Creator is the summum bonum diffusum 


sui, the human person is in relation to God not only as Supreme 


“The Catholic Dictionary. art. “ Person.” 12 Tbid. 
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Being but as Creator, and therefore it is in relation to Him 
as a created being within creation, and by the same token it is 
in relation with every other being within creation as part of 
creation. This does not mean the primacy of the common good 
if common good means the good of society—nothing human can 
be the ultimate end of man; but it leaves open the possibility 
of saying that the human person soul and body in one person, 
the human composite, exists, not as God exists wholly inde- 
pendent, and self-sufficient, truly wholly completum, but neces- 
sarily and essentially in relation to God and to every other 
human person in creation, and therefore in society. Man 
therefore can be said to be a part of society. Nor does this 
mean that the human person belongs to the state since the 
state, as distinct from society or social groups, is a creation 
of man, in relation to which he continues to have inalienable 
rights because his first relation is to God. 

There is no need therefore of opposing the individual to the 
person in order to link man to other men and to society. Again 
the Catholic Dictionary would suffice to remind us that the 
entities of individual and person cannot be separated: “ The 
person is a complete individual rational or intelligent nature 
. . . Briefly it is a rational or intelligent individual.” ** Or 
again: “ Persons are individuals endowed with reason or intelli- 
gence.” This is precisely what St. Thomas tells us when he 
speaks of the person in relation to man: “ The individual 
properly so called is truly found in the substance, since the 
substance individualizes itself per se . . . Among all individ- 
ualized substances a special and particular name will be needed 
to denote rational nature, namely, person . . . Thus the word 
person stands for an individualized substance, as it means a 
particular kind of substance; it also implies rational nature 
since it means an individual which is a rational substance.” * 


13 Op. cit., art. “ Person.” 15 Sum. Theol., I, q. 29, a. 1. 
4 Tbid., art. “ Individual.” 
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It might be added that there is no such thing as an individual. 
There are only individuals of some kind, even a blade of grass 
or a stone is such. What St. Thomas clearly tells us is that 
the human individual should be called a person because it is 
an individual of a special superior kind. Every time we say 
person we therefore mean a human or rational individual. 
There seems to be no doubt therefore, as Father Baisnée pointed 
out, that to say in any way that man is an individual by his 
body, and by his soul a person is to return to Platonism and 
Cartesianism, and that the truth is that “though a man is a 
person because of his spiritual soul, the body as well as the 
soul is a constitutive element of a person.” *° 

Father Baisnée recalls also that the Personalists think that 
there is support for their distinction between the person and 
the individual because it is held that for St. Thomas matter is 
the principle of individuation. It might be noted, incidentally 
that in the above passage St. Thomas states that the substance, 
that is the whole substance, individualizes itself per se. But, 
moreover, as even the Catholic Dictionary recalls, St. Thomas 
speaks of “matter endowed with certain definite quantitative 
dimensions (materia signata quantitate).”** It would seem 
relevant to inquire if even this formula does not imply that the 
substantial form also has something to do with individuation, 
for materia cannot be signata quantitate of itself. The definite 
quantitative dimensions are called for by the substantial form. 
Thus, it would seem, St. Thomas’ formula can be reconciled 
with that of Suarez who holds that the intrinsic principle of 
individuation is the total entity of the singular substance. In 
the individuation it is really the substantial form that has the 
primal role since it must call for the quantity and kind of 
matter needed for that particular individual being. The matter 


**The Modern Schoolman, Jan. 1945, p. 65. Cf. also Mercier, L. J. A., 
“ Maritain’s Conception of Integral Humanism,” in Thought, June, 1944, 
pp. 231-35. 


** Op. cit., art. “ Individualism.” 
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may be the individuating principle de facto in material beings, 
but strictly as called for and controlled by the form. And 
where there is no matter, the form itself must be the sole 
principle of individuation. Certainly it is not matter which 
is the individuating principle of the soul created by God for 
a given human body, or of the individual soul separated from 
the body after death; and it would be very dangerous to say 
that the soul before it becomes the form of the body, or after 
it leaves the body, is not an individual, for it would lead 
straight to pantheism. 

It would also seem that this distinction alone can make the 
resurrection of the body at all intelligible. For there is no 
way of denying that the bodies of most men at the resurrection 
will long since have been scattered into chemical elements so 
that there will be no individuation left, so far as matter is 
concerned. How then could they be the principle of the re- 
individuation of human individuals or persons? But if we 


realize that in the first place the substantial form called for a 
materia signata quantitate, it is not difficult to believe that it 
can recall that matter not only signata quantitate but signata 
in other ways according to the soul’s state of being. 

At any rate, it would seem that the Personalists can find 
no assured support for their doctrine in the principle of 


individuation. 

We may perhaps now recall with profit Dr. de Koninck’s 
statement; “It is in so far as we are a part of a whole that 
we have as our end the greatest of all goods which can be ours 
only in so far as it is communicable to others; ” and paraphrase 
it anew by saying: It is in so far as the human individual or 
person is in relation with the whole of creation, it is in the 
exact proportion to the amount of being that was diffused in it, 
or allotted to it, as compared with the rest of creation, that it 
is ordered to God; and because the whole of creation is due 
to the summum bonum diffusum sui, we may say that it is 
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ordered to God according to its place in creation, or, more 
loosely speaking, as part of creation. 

In taking up these issues, one may well have in mind the 
American scene. If the approach of the Personalists seems to 
some of us so regrettable, it is because, in the United States, 
the defenders of the human person have had to face the monists 
who, whether materialists or pantheists, compromise the idea 
of the individual by merging God and man in nature. Hence 
the insistence in maintaining that human individual and human 
person are identical terms. 

Dr. de Koninck’s coining the phrase: The Primacy of the 
Common Good, after Maritain’s The Primacy of the Spiritual 
in the sense of the supernatural, and Father Eschmann’s criti- 
cism of de Koninck raise the question whether such approaches 
have not made more difficult the defense of the ultimate truths 
on which all Catholic philosophers agree against the naturalists. 

Dr. de Koninck’s further discussion of the common good in 
terms of beatitude which leads Father Eschmann to say that 
“what personalism wishes to emphasize is the universal voca- 
tion to contemplation”; ** and in general Maritain’s calling 
such concerns Integral Humanism, all make for a complete 
merging of philosophy not merely with dogmatic but even with 
mystical theology. 

Granting readily that such a synthesis of philosophy and 
theology constitutes the Christian outlook, and though St. 
Thomas wrote as a theologian as well as a philosopher, it is 
certainly in the best scholastic tradition to distinguish phi- 
losophy from theology, with the first strictly a matter of free 
intellectual inquiry. This too is the tradition of American 
scholasticism, and it may be permissible to regret that the 
Maritain school would lead us away from it by constantly 
reverting to the formulation which M. Maritain penned as early 
as 1930: “ A humanism which is not suspended to the grace of 


cit., p. 207. 
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Christ turns fatally to the destruction of man... A Christian 
humanism is possible only under the recognized primacy of 
theology and of contemplation, ordered to saintliness, linked 
to the purifying cross.” 

All Catholics believe this, but it does not mean that we should 
not be able to talk philosophy without talking about Christian 
humanism. In fact, before we can talk about Christian hu- 
manism to non-Christians we must meet them first on purely 
rational grounds. The devolution of Western thought has been 
from an accepted divinely guaranteed revelation to an accepted 
privately interpreted revelation, to the rejection of a revelation 
and of the whole Christian outlook in favor of Deism, then to 
the rejection of Deism and the enthusiastic acceptance of an 
idealistic or materialistic monism. As the devolution was 
gradual, so must be the counter-revolution. Monists must be 
reconverted to dualism before there can be a renewed acceptance 
of Christianity. As an American humanist, Stuart P. 
Sherman, was fond of reminding us, the nineteenth century 
submerged man in nature. It belongs to the twentieth to bring 
him up again to the surface. It evidently belongs to philosophy 
to do so. Before the possibility of the supernatural can again 
be understood, there must be again a conception of the natural 
which makes possible and even calls for the supernatural. 

This means that it is essential ever to distinguish the distinct 
orders of being: the metaphysical order, the physical order, the 
natural moral order, and the supernatural order; and, es- 
pecially, to remember that each has its own distinct method. 

The metaphysical order is the order of universal truths. So 
metaphysics is the science of the abiding aspects of being. In 
reference to that order, we may speak, by analogy, of the 
primacy of God’s intelligence. God Himself cannot violate 


the metaphysical order since He cannot violate His own intelli- 


2° Pour un Humanisme nouveau (Symposium, P. Arbousse-Bastide, Ed.), 
Paris, 1930, p. 189. 
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gence. The metaphysical order therefore conditions the 
physical. So the method of metaphysics is not experimenta- 
tion, but the explication of the eternally true content of the 
highest universal ideas. The intelligence of man can, to that 
extent, understand the intelligence of God. 

The physical order is the order of the particular, of created, 
changing, wholly material individual beings. Here we may 
speak of the primacy of God’s will, for God might have created 
a different universe, though not against the metaphysical order. 
There is therefore an abiding in the changing. The physical 
sciences must discover that abiding in the changing. It cannot 
be done through the explication of ideas. Since the physical 
world might have been other than it is, and may even become 
so (though, again, not against metaphysical truth), it must be 
studied through experimentation with the particular; and, in 
the last analysis, the scientific method is the determination 
of particular natures and the measurement of their changes 
through experimentation. 

The natural moral order is the special order of man, the 
rational animal, the intelligent individual, the person. Man is 
rational because he possesses an intellect capable of conceiving 
universal ideas, a witness to the spirituality of his animating 
principle, the soul. Soul and body are one person so that 
both soul and body may be referred to as incomplete substances. 
Because man is capable of conceiving universals, he can con- 
ceive not only physical relations, but the relations between him- 
self and His Creator, and between himself and other human 
individuals. 

This enables him to apprehend the natural moral law which 
essentially consists of man’s duties according to justice. Man 
can therefore oppose moral principles to the natural appetites 
of his body which make for his survival and sensual pleasure. 
This conscience of his moral obligations enables him to free 
himself from the determination of the particular and attain 
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moral freedom. Here must be introduced a consideration too 
often lost sight of. Because the physical appetites are concrete, 
while moral principles are abstractions, the appetites are easily 
more determining than the moral conscience, especially as their 
appeal may be magnified by the imagination, and strengthened 
by physical conditioning into habits. ‘Theologians who stop to 
study what would have been the state of man in the natural 
order therefore hold that, even in that order, the help of God 
would have been needed for man to lead consistently a moral 
life. A rational animal is therefore not necessarily a going 
concern, as the Stoics asserted. Even in the natural order, the 
life of man would have had to be a co-operation with God; and 
this is rational, as in no ways should a creature be independent 
of the Creator. Non-rational creatures act necessarily as God 
wills. Man may act freely as God wills but should not be 
independent of God in that freedom. In this order we might 
speak of the primacy of both God’s intelligence and will, because 
the moral law is according to His intelligence of the relations 
between Himself and men and between men; and according to 
His will, because, in His Holiness, He wills the accomplishment 
of justice. The method of moral science or natural ethics is 
both the explication of ideas: the Creator, the creature, fellow- 
men, justice, and the experimental study of the personal and 
social consequences of injustice and of over-indulgence. If God 
chose to confirm the natural moral law, rationally discoverable, 
by a revelation, then the method of moral science should also 
include the historical record of that revelation. This is held 
to be contained in The Old Testament. It is summed up es- 


pecially in the Mosaic law and more particularly in the ten 
commandments. However it should be insisted that it is reach- 
able by reason and so easily that it is often spoken of as being 
imprinted by God in the heart of man. 

The supernatural order is the order of grace. Our knowledge 
of it is wholly a matter of revelation. Begun as recorded in 
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The Old Testament, it is fully divulged in The New in so 
complex and effulgent a way that it is dazzling to human intelli- 
gence. Its many aspects, wholly beyond what was called for 
by human nature, can only be believed through faith: because 
revealed by Jesus-Christ certified to be the Incarnate Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, as He averred Himself to be, by 
the sanctity of His life, the ineffableness of His personality, 
the supernaturalism of His doctrine, by His miracles and finally 
by His resurrection. Here we must speak of the primacy of 
God’s infinite love for man, and the method of study must be 
not only the study of the historicity and content of The New 
Testament but especially co-operation with the supernatural 
grace of God, so that we may have faith, hope, and charity. 
Mere philosophy must fail us here since reason does. The 
purgative practice of justice, leading to the natural virtues, 
must be supernaturalized; Christ must be positively imitated 
in the illuminative way, till it may be hoped that the infused 
virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost will blossom in the unitive 
way, and contemplation transcend the exercise of the intellect 
and of the will to become infused till, finally, God may freely 
flood the soul with His love even to the point of ecstasy. 

Evidently, at these heights where even dogmatic must be left 
behind in favor of mystical theology, we are far from the study 
of the physical sciences, far even from the study of the peculiar 
nature of man and of the natural order, but all these never- 
theless must remain distinct objects of study, since they are all, 
even with that mystical theology to which we have come, integral 
parts of God’s total order. 

If then we are to speak of primacy, it would seem to be 
preferable to speak finally only of the primacy of God’s order, 
so that, within that order, we may, as we must, study its various 
distinct aspects without confusion of method. 


The physical, the natural moral order, and the supernatural 
are all ordered to God but evidently not in the same way. It is 
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clearly out of place to speak of grace in connection with the 
physical order, but it is equally out of place to do so when 
discussing the natural moral order, though we must come to 
speak of the necessity of the help of God, recognizing too, if 
we are Christians, that this necessary help now actually comes 
in the form of grace, since we know from revelation that the 


natural moral order was supernaturalized. 

But until we have established, against the monistic naturalist, 
the nature of man distinct in the midst of physical nature 
through the possession of a rational soul, and what the need of 
that rational soul for the help of God may be, we cannot begin 
to speak of the possibility or the actuality of the raising of man 
to the supernatural order. We cannot speak of grace so long 
as we are merely establishing the possibility of grace: the fact 
that God in dealing with the human person is dealing with a 
being already possessing capacities which may be raised to 
intuitive knowledge and love. God could not raise the plant 
or the animal to the supernatural order. It is therefore neces- 
sary to establish just what characterizes a being that can be so 
raised, just how man is a distinct kind of being in creation, 
a human individual or person. There is need, therefore, not 
only of distinguishing between the subhuman, the human, and 
the supernatural, but of studying each separately through the 
special method each calls for. The subject-matter of the 
physical sciences, of philosophy, and of theology must first be 
considered as parts of the hierarchy of God’s order, before we 
can appreciate the totality of that order and the relations of 
its distinct aspects. 

This is especially imperative in a time like ours when not 
only the supernatural order but the metaphysical and the 
natural human order are denied. It was therefore most en- 
couraging to witness the rise of a movement in the United 
States in favor of a reassertion of dualistic humanism. 

In spite of the fact that the word humanism has been taken 
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in various senses, it evidently stands for the distinctly human. 
The fact that it has been used to oppose the human to the 
supernatural only confirms this. It was therefore gratifying 
to see M. Maritain accept the word as standing for the estate 
of man, though it may be noted that he did so long after the 
American discussion was started. It was however to reintro- 
duce a confusion into the discussion for him to use the term 
integral humanism to denote man raised to the supernatural 
order. 

As opposed to this calling the merging of the human and 
of the supernatural integral humanism, we should make more 
exact distinctions. We should first isolate what may be called 
classical humanism stemming from Aristotle, the doctrine that 
there is in man, as Cicero summed it up, rational will and 
animal appetite. We should next note that this classical hu- 
manism inevitably tends to the Stoic pride in the power of the 
rational will to subdue animal appetite, and recall that it cannot 
do so without the help of God. Classical humanism is thus 
seen to be truly a humanism but not an integral humanism. 
We may then see that the term integral humanism should be 
used to denote rationality conscious that it needs the help of 
God. We may also see at the same time why the use of the 
term integral humanism by M. Maritain to denote the human 
and the supernatural is unfortunate. Classical humanism is 
at least a humanism though it is not integral, but M. Maritain’s 
humanism is more than a humanism. The term humanism, the 
ism about the human, should denote only what belongs to the 
human as such, rationality and the help which God would give 
to man in the natural order because of the limitations of 
rationality. When M. Maritain speaks of the supernatural in 


relation to man as integral humanism, he speaks as if grace 


were an integral part of man’s nature. But supernatural sanc- 
tifying grace is not of the essence of the human, it is an accident 
due to the love of God. The raising of the human to the super- 
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natural order should therefore be denoted not by a substantive 
but by an adjective, and an adjective other than integral. The 
supernatural order for man represents the supernaturalizing 
of the human. This supernaturalized state of man should 
therefore be called supernaturalized humanism and not integral 
humanism. Hence we should carefully distinguish between 
classical humanism, integral humanism, and supernaturalized 
humanism. Supernaturalized humanism may also be called 
Christian humanism, but we should clearly understand and 
make clear that when we are talking about it we are talking 
dogmatic and mystical theology and not philosophy. Phi- 
losophy can know nothing more than integral humanism in the 
sense we have defined it. On the other hand, integral human- 
ism in this sense may be called theistic humanism to recall its 
recognition of man’s dependence on God. 

These distinctions made, we should be able to escape the 
confusions into which we have fallen. We would then stop 
speaking of the primacy of the spiritual, in the sense of the 
supernatural, when we are talking philosophy. We would also 
stop speaking of the primacy of the common good in the sense 
of beatitude or supernatural contemplation when we allow it 
to be assumed that we speak as philosophers. 

We could then easily distinguish that though man may be 
ordered to the beatific vision because his rational nature makes 


it possible, he was not necessarily so ordered, but was ordered 


to justice, so that the common good for man as such is merely 
justice. In the natural order, the just as just deserve only 
even in the next life the happiness which comes from an assured 
discursive knowledge of God and the enjoyment of the peace 
which comes from justice. As Tanquerey puts it: “ In the 
order of nature God is in us as the Creator and the sovereign 
Master; we are but His servants, his property.” *° And this 
is philosophy. 


2° Tanguerey, A., The Spiritual Life, p. 48. 
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But as Tanquerey adds; “In the order of grace it is 
different. Here God gives Himself to us as our Father; we 
are now His adopted children; an unspeakable privilege and 
the basis of our supernatural life.” ** Yes, we may add, and 
this is dogmatic theology. 

Distinguishing between philosophy and theology we may 
then say: 

In the natural order, we are ordered to the summum bonum 
diffusum sut in so far as God is diffusive of His creating power 
according to His intelligence and will. In the supernatural 
order we are ordered to the summum bonum dtffusum of His 
love for us. In the natural order, we belong to the community 
of men; in the supernatural order, we belong to the Com- 
munion of Saints. In the natural order, we are members of 
the human race, ordered to God the Creator; in the super- 
natural order, we are members of Christ. In the natural order, 
the human soul as such is our animating principle; in the 
supernatural order our animating principle is grace, with its 
attending infused virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost, through 
the merits of Christ, which supernaturalizes and sanctifies the 
human soul. 

The only ultimate primacy it is therefore safe to speak of 
is the primacy of God’s 01 ler, subhuman or physical, human, 
and supernatural; recognizing that this primacy manifests 
itself according to the exigencies of the distinct amount of 
being, of the amount of diffusion of the summum bonum, within 
each step of the hierarchy of that order: in the subhuman order, 
as the primacy of the order of the universe or physical rela- 
tions; in the human order, as the primacy of justice or natural 
moral relations; in the supernatural order, as the primacy of 
love or supernatural relations. 


Until we recognize such distinction, and continue the hu- 
manist discussion in terms of naturalism, integral or Theistic 
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humanism, and supernaturalized or Christian humanism, we 
can only compromise the possible co-operation between phi- 
losophers which M. Maritain and Professor Sheldon have dis- 
cussed. The present writer was personally much moved to see 
Professor Sheldon so earnestly pleading for that co-operation. 
It recalled his own relations with him as both were working 
on papers for the first joint meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association and of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. Even at that time Professor Sheldon repeatedly 
expressed his keen sense of the need of such co-operation for 
the best interests of American philosophy in the United States. 
That co-operation must evidently ever remain impossible, if we 
cannot discuss man without referring to supernaturalized 
humanism. 

Granting that we may do so, does such a co-operation become 
possible? We must recognize at once that there can be no final 
agreement between materialistic or idealistic monists and our 
own dualistic realism, since monism and dualism are the two 
ultimate and contradictory alternatives of thought. But the 
dualistic realist can recognize and utilize whatever the mater- 
ialistic monist may discover of objective reality in the physical 
order thanks to his more exclusive concentration on that order. 
Moreover the dualistic realist can often find in the writings of 
idealistic monists leads for the exploitation of his own more 
inclusive position. Finally, it is most easy to point out that 
the monist himself often talks in dualistic terms, and it is quite 
possible that many monists are dualists sans le savoir. 

But recently an even greater incentive has been given us to 
clarify our terms in order to meet the needs of the hour through 


the establishment of a common ground of discussion. Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish leaders have already come together for 
joint statements on the problems of the day, and on their 
solution, in terms of the dualistic realism of Theistic Human- 
ism. But what is more, His Holiness Pius XII endorsed this 
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approach by stating: “‘ We turn to all those who are united 
with us at least by the bond of faith in God.” * His Holiness 
duly recalled that grace through Jesus-Christ is diffused in all 
hearts. He nevertheless further stated, thus making clear the 
need of distinguishing the natural from the supernatural order, 
and of the necessity of doing so when we are talking about 
justice: “ The new order we are hoping for must be founded 
on that immovable and unshakable rock, the moral law, which 
the Creator Himself manifested in a natural order.” * 

Surely, no greater encouragement could be given for main- 
taining the need of distinguishing between the natural and the 
supernatural, between philosophy and dogmatic theology, and 
for insisting that we must not mix our methods in the study 
of the hierarchy of God’s order. 


Louis J. A. Merorer 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Quoted in: Rev. J. C. Murray, S.J., The Pattern for Peace and the 
Papal Peace Program (The Cath. Assoc. for Inter. Peace, Washington, 
D.C.), p. 8. 

* Tbid., p. 10. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


Our contemporaries, the American Philosophical Association, 
held a joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions 
with the Pacific Division in its Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
at the University of California, Berkeley, December 27-29, 
1945. The following subjects were discussed: Philosophy in 
American Education (general discussion); How Can Ethical 
Principles be Known?, by S. S. 8. Browne; The Search for 
the Good, by E. O. Sisson; Toward a Definition of Cultural 
Crisis, by Melvin Rader; A Critical Analysis of Karl Marz’s 
Theory of Value, by A. C. Wiederhold; Valuation as a Type 
of Empirical Knowledge, by C. I. Lewis; Philosophical As- 
pects of Probability Theory, by C. W. Churchman; Prob- 
ability and Meaning, by David Rynin; Some Relations Between 
Philosophy and the Study of Language, by C. L. Stevenson; 
Notes on the Categories, by Frederick Anderson; The Seventh 
in the Series of Carus Lectures on the Subject, Analysis of 
Knowledge: I. Inherent Moral Values and the Esthetic—ll. 
The Moral Sense in the Active Life, by D. I. Lewis; The Presi- 
dential address: Conflict, by W. R. Dennes; Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf on Nietzsche, by J. H. Groth; Phenomenology on 
Time, Birth, Death, by Philip Merlan; The Historian and the 
Philosophy of Science, by T. A. Cowan; Contradiction of 
Singular Propositions, by E. J. Nelson. 

The Eastern Division of the Association held its forty- 


second Annual Meeting at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
New York, February 21-23, 1946, with the following subjects 
discussed: Aesthetics, (a) Finality and Art by Louis Barillet, 
(b) The Paradox of Aesthetic Meaning by Lucius Garvin, (c) 
On Morphic Semantics by Max Rieser; Theory of Knowledge, 
(a) Empiricism and Vagueness by Arthur Burks, (b) Com- 
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ments on the Ideal of an Empty Logic by Richard Hocking, 
(c) Self-Evidence by Otis Lee; Metaphysics: Its Function, 
Consequences, and Criteria, (a symposium) by William Ernest 
Hocking, Sterling Lamprecht, and John Herman Randall, Jr.; 
The History of Thought: Levels of Meaning and the History 
of Ideas, by Abraham Edel, The Philosophic Significance of 
the History of Thought, by Paul Oskar Kristeller, The Current 
Significance of the History of Thought, by'Philip P. Wiener; 
The Logic of Naturalistic Arguments Against Theistic Hypo- 
theses, by Peter A. Bertocci, Ethics of Motives and Ethics of 
Consequences, by David Baumgardt, Rational Preference, 
Determinism, and Moral Obligation, by Charles A. Baylis, 
National Traditions in Philosophy, by A. A. Roback ; The End 
of the Day (Presidential Address), President, William K. 
Wright; The Distinctive Contribution of Philosophy to the 
Issues of the Peace, (a symposium) by Glenn R. Morrow, 
Ralph Barton Perry, and Herbert W. Schneider. 

Those interested in any of these papers may secure the same 
through the Philosophical Review, which publishes the papers 
in a supplement to its regular issues. 

Teachers of philosophy in our Association who are interested 
in membership in the American Philosophical Association 
may apply to the Secretary for information. Our Association 
went on record more than ten years ago favoring joint meetings 
with the American Philosophical Association wherever that 
could be arranged. To date, one such joint meeting was held 
in New York City, December 27, 1937. 

The secretary calls the attention of the membership to the 
Association’s interest in publication of original manuscripts on 
research in philosophy to be published as volumes of the 
Philosophical Studies. After ten years the Association has 


been able to present only two volumes in this series. The 
interest from our present Publication Fund of over $12,000 
will assure funds for publication of at least one acceptable 
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volume a year. The membership will be interested to know 
that volume two, Physics and Philosophy, a Study of St. 
Thomas’ Commentary on the Eight Books of Aristotle's 
Physics, has been very well received, and will undoubtedly 
require a second printing. Our Proceedings likewise are very 
much more in demand, both for complete sets of the twenty 
volumes, and for various individual numbers. The last volume 
of Proceedings on the subject, Philosophy and Post-War Recon- 
struction, is now entirely exhausted. Arrangements are being 
made for an additional printing. Members are reminded that 
copies of Volume Fourteen, The Philosophy of the State, are 
available in a popular reprint at fifty cents a volume. The 
entire volume of 216 pages is devoted to the general theme. 
Volume Twenty, containing the papers read at our recent 
Milwaukee meeting, on the subject, The Philosophy of Democ- 
racy, is now in press, and will be distributed to the members 
about May first. 

The Secretary expects to publish, in the July issue, a list 
of the regional Association Round Tables in Philosophy, 
approximately ten in number, together with the names and 
addresses of the chairman or secretary of each center. The 
growth of the philosophy round tables in the past decade has 
been very gratifying and augurs well for the enhancement of 
the Association’s influence. Three regional chairmen reported 
Easter week meetings: In Boston, Rev. F. X. Meehan, St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., chairman; in New York, 
Dr. Elizabeth Salmon, Fordham University, chairman; and 
in Louisville, Kentucky, Rev. Alfred Horrigan, Nazareth 
College, chairman. Rev. James Linehan of St. Edward’s 
Seminary, Seattle, Washington reports the early resumption 
of meetings of Northwest Regional Conference in the near 
future after postponement during the war period. 


Cuartes A. Hart 


Secretary. 
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THE STATIC CHARACTER OF TIME AND FLUX 


Plato’s discovery is that there prevail particular relations 
among all beings, relations whose evident necessity is not con- 
ditioned or determined by the reality of beings but by their 
nature or essence, that is by what they are. The best proof for 
this fact is that nobody can overlook or change those relations 
arbitrarily, even in his imagination, that is by disregard of their 
reality. Nobody can imagine a circle of a definite diameter 
included in another circle of a smaller diameter. Nobody 
can imagine a triangle with one angle increasing while the side 
opposite it decreases at the same time. One cannot imagine 
a physical body without spatial extension. One cannot but 
acknowledge the fact that red is more similar to orange than 
blue. One cannot imagine motion without something that 
moves, nor a relation without at least two items which are 
related, or a function without its basis. 

Now, all that sounds outworn to modern ears since modern 
science and philosophy seem to have dissolved all fixed forms 
and static substances into absolute flux, motion, function, 


and change. There is not even left a possibility for maintaining 


the basic laws of logic. Since everything is in continuous change 
and nothing remains or is repeated as the same, one cannot 
expect that A = A, and that S is P, and S is not P exclude 
each other and a third possibility besides them. 

We are still too much impressed by some discoveries of recent 
physics and biology, and by Bergson’s philosophy of time and 
incremental change. The discussions of modern dynamism and 
evolution neglect the simple fact that also time and becoming, 
process and change are particular forms or essences; they are 
not existence itself but they, too, have existence. And this be- 
comes clear when the contradictory character of time and eter- 
nity is understood. Eternity is neither an infinitely accelerated 
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nor an infinitely retarded duration. Nor is eternity the infinite 
total of all times, never starting nor ending, but eternity is 
timelessness, or a temporality; it is the denial of all time. If 
time is compared with a stream, then eternity has to be com- 
pared with a firm point outside of the temporal stream. The 
implication of this comparison is that the past, present and 
future exist only for beings which have their definite position in 
the stream: Where they just are is their present, where they 
come from is their past and where they are running to is their 
future. 

But present and future exist only relative to a definite place 
in the stream of time, not, however, to an observer on a fixed 
point outside of the stream. Imagine three persons A, B, and C, 
driving on and with the stream in different distances from each 
other, A as the first, B as the second, and C as the third. Then 
B will have its present position where the past lies for A and the 
future for C. Speaking in the language of our comparison: For 
B is real what is not real any more for A, and what is not yet 
real for C. But the observer outside of the stream sees all the 
three persons present in their definite temporal relation to each 
other! The past of A is just as real for him as the presence of 
B and the future of C. For God, as the eternal, that is a tem- 
poral observer there still exists what is past for us, and there is 
already real what is not yet real for us. It is, however, this 
divine view in which we have to visualize all truth, for what is 
really true is true in eternity. And now the application for 
our particular problem: We stressed the basic ontological differ- 
ence between what something is and its existence. There is 
no possibility of maintaining the objective existence of formal 


substances, identities, and their necessary relations—and there- 
by of Reason and Logic—if time, becoming, flux, and change 
are placed on the side of Existence. In that case neither the 
past nor the future exist; and the infinitely small present 
moment between them has a rather imaginary existence. And 
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this implies, of ‘course, also the lack of existence on the side 
of the contents and beings which are continuously in the process 
of temporal flux and changes. But if time, becoming, flux and 
change themselves are seen as particular quiddities or forms 
which exist, that is which have their objective existence in 
something else than, again, temporality, becoming, flux, and 
change, then their own absoluteness and the absoluteness of all 
contents which are in time, flux, motion, and change, become 
obvious. 

It must be made clear that the various stages of time, be- 
coming, change, and motion exist relatively only to their 
definite positions. Something is past means that it does not 
exist anymore only in relation to something present or future; 
but the temporal flux, the process itself, and within it all its 
different moments and relations, exist absolutely, atemporally. 
What I mean can be illustrated by the solution of the seeming 
antinomy between Divine providence and the human freedom 
of will! How can God know beforehand what a man will do if 
human decision is free and not yet made? The mistake lies in 
“beforehand.” The decision is not yet made—“ not yet” for 
man living in time. But it is present in God’s eternal view. 

In an analogous process emergent evolution, incremental 
change can be explained: Something new emerges, undeter- 
mined by the past, and nevertheless an eternal, stable form, in 
spite of its dynamic character. All forms, free decisions, 
motions, and novelties have their proper existence as forms 
beyond time, since their temporality is not their esse existentiae, 
but an esse essentiae a form, too, which needs the creative power 
of God in order to become real. And since reality and tem- 
porality are not the same, it also does have sense to speak of an 
objective existence of future and past events. Something may 
be new and indetermined, and another thing may be past, 
vanished away and determined—for us who are placed in a 
definite position within the temporal stream. But the one exists 
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already, and the other still exists in atemporal respect. And, in 


the same way, substances, forms, indentical with themselves, 


exist, absolutely, per se although they have no static selfidentical 
existence for us and in relation to each other because they and 
we are temporal beings, too. 

Besides, the more all the inert substrata, atoms, and “ pri- 


’ of naturalistic philosophies are dissolved by 


mary qualities ’ 
modern sicences into plain flux, motion, function, and relation, 
the more the particular quiddities which move, function, and 
are related must be seen in the ideas, essences, and secondary 
qualities, independent in their proper being of their process 
of realization. 

Maximitian Becx. 


University of Illinois. 
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INTENSION AND EXTENSION 


St. Joseph’s College Professor Sylvester J. Hartman asserts 
(A Textbook in Logic, p. 30) that “ the comprehension and the 
extension of a concept vary inversely. The greater the com- 
prehension, the smaller the extension, and vice versa.” This 
assertion and its accompanying treatment leave an erroneous 
impression by presenting only two of eight types of relations 
between intension and extension of terms. 

The eight, with examples, are: (1) increasing intension 
with decreasing extension, “ students,” “students enrolled,” 


“students enrolled in college,” “ 


students enrolled in college 
taking logic”; (2) decreasing intension with increasing ex- 
tension, reverse of (1); (3) increasing intension without 
changing extension, “ persons enrolled in this class,” “ persons 
enrolled in this class who are college students,” “ persons en- 
rolled in this class who are clothed college students”; (4) de- 
creasing intention without changing extension, reverse of (3) ; 
(5) increasing extension without changing intension, “ things 
on this table,” “ things on this table” (when another thing is 
added); (6) decreasing extension without changing intension, 
reverse of (6); (7) completely changing intension without 
changing extension, “the President of the U. S. during the 
Civil War,” “the man shot by John Wilkes Booth,” (8) com- 
pletely changing extension without changing intension, “ things 
on this table,” “things on this table” (when all things are 
removed and replaced by other things). 


Arcuiz J. Baum 
Texas Technological College. 
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The Perennial Philosophy. By Aupous Huxtey. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. Pp. xi + 312. 


It is well known now that the negative and destructively critical 
stage of Aldous Huxley’s intellectual growth has already terminated 
and that in the last few years there has appeared his positive and 
constructive phase. The skepticism, cynicism, iconoclasm and pessimism 
of his earlier writings have been however, supplanted by what may be 
called anthological speculation, eclecticism or syncretism. It is on the 
affirmative side however and belongs with the efforts of others to dis- 
cern a golden thread or classical tradition running through the history 
of human thought. One is reminded of the advocates of the “ Great 
Books ” school of education so many of whom seem to forget the many 
inconsistencies, contradictions, antitheses and ambivalences contained 
within the many-authored Classics. 

The present volume, which belongs with the same author’s Proper 
Studies and his Ends and Means, contains many excellent and otherwise 
almost inaccessible passages selected (with interstitial comment by 
the author) from great thinkers both oriental and occidental. No dis- 
tinction is made between theology and philosophy. The book presup- 
poses on the part of the reader a wider acquaintance with dogma, 
asceticism, mysticism, metaphysics and other difficult domains of recon- 
dite, abstruse and often esoteric thought than ninety per cent of those 
who patronize the best-seller lists possess, to say nothing of profound 
insight. Nevertheless, this reviewer prefers to see the public exposed 
to such works and to such similar serious anthologies as have recently 
been published (e.g., The Treasure Chest edited by J. Donald Adams 
and The Practical Cogitator edited by Curtis and Greenslet) as com- 
pared with the usual run of non-fiction which is so banal, venal and 
superficial. 

Almost two decades ago G. K. Chesterton called the attention of his 
readers to the importantly serious character of Aldous Huxley’s writ- 
ings and about a decade ago Theodore Maynard described him as 4 
“ moralist ” (Catholic World, October 1936). For those whose genetics 
extends even to psychological factors and who talk about ancestral 
sources of ideas or with G. Stanley Hall about recapitulation, there 
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must be a strong temptation to think that while Julian Huxley takes 
after Thomas Henry, his junior brother resembles the other side of the 
family, to wit, Matthew Arnold. 

Many of the unwitting contributors to this compilation would turn 
over in their graves if they knew the identity of their typographical 
bedfellows. If the contents of the book were devoted precisely to one 
thesis, they might properly be described as “opiniones circa hance 
quaestionem.” This reviewer believes that he detects a pantheistic 
note elusively pervading the compiler’s mind as revealed by his selec- 
tions and his remarks. He is aware too of Huxley’s interest in the 
Hindu Vedas. 

One might legitimately protest that the title of this volume is a 
misnomer because the majority of the topics discussed are theological 
rather than philosophical. Thus the 27 chapters include such titles as 
the following: charity, prayer, faith, grace, salvation, ritual, spiritual 
exercises, etc. The contents parallel Sheldon Cheney’s Men Who Have 
Walked With God. 

Huxley returns once more in the volume to disclose his interest in 
the constitutional typology of Sheldon, Kretschmer, Draper et al (pp. 
147; 150). He prefers a tripolar classification of the commoner dicho- 
tomies. He has never hesitated to point out the limitations of natural 
science and here again he wisely says: “ But science is almost impotent 
to cope with the particular case, the isolated instance. Promoting their 
methodological ineptitude to the rank of a criterion of truth, dogmatic 
scientists have often branded everything beyond the pale of their 
limited competence as unreal and even impossible.” (p. 27). 

Huxley, the social critic, is at his best in attacking technological 
idolatry, the worship of gadgets (p. 251) and “the current assault 
against silence” (“The twentieth century is, among other things, the 
Age of Noise ”—p. 218). 


On the whole this volume is one of the author’s very best products. 
His erudition is impressive even if his own exact creed is rather vague. 


DanreL C. O’Grapy. 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Doctrina Sancti Thomae: De Actu et Potentia et de Concursu. Auctore 
RAPHAELE MARTINEZ DEL Campo, S.J. Buena Prensa, Donceles 
99-A, Apartado, Mexico. xii + 237 pages. 1944. 


The interpretation of St. Thomas’ mind on the question of the 
distinction between essence and existence has given rise, in the field 
of Scholasticism, to opposing schools of thought. Fr. Martinez del 
Campo, in this present work, has attempted to offer a solution to the 
problem, and, in the light of this solution, given us what he considers 
to be the true mind of St. Thomas. An ambitious aim, painstakingly 
sought and scholarly accomplished. 

The book is really two in one. For, in it, he deals with two topies— 
De Actu et Potentia and De Concursu. He develops in more detail 
the problem of essence and existence; rather briefly the problem of 
concursus, for he considers an attempt to reach a ground of agreement 
on the question of Concursus as more or less impossible. The book 
has a very good general index as well as an index of proper names 
with references. The use of different sizes of print and of bold and 
light face helps very much; for it makes the book easier to read and 
the trend of the argument easier to follow. 

His arguments for the liciety of discussing a matter which to some 
may be considered as forbidden, especially since the publication of 
the Twenty-Four Thomistic Theses, are clear and convincing. No 
reproach can be thrown in the author’s face, provided he follows the 
conditions laid down by the Holy See, for his impartial examination of 
the problems he proposes to discuss and for the modest proposal of 
his own solution. 


De Actu et Potentia. 


The problem that here presents itself is fundamentally the perennial 
one of motion and plurality in the world of sense versus the perma- 
nence and unity in the world of thought. Many scholasties making 
use of the theory of act and potency found in St. Thomas have 
developed a clear and striking synthesis of being. But not all 
scholastic philosophers agree with this explanation of reality. For 
they do not see their way clear to admit the general thesis that act 
and potency wherever found argue a real distinction. They find the 
explanation of the principle of individuation herein offered, as well as 
the notion of potency as mere capacity, inadmissible. Between these 
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divergent views the author seeks a basis of agreement, a correct ex- 
planation of reality and a true interpretation of the mind of St. 
Thomas. He calls his doctrine Thomismus Metaphysicus. 

He carefully reviews the arguments advanced to prove the real 
distinction (Thomismus Physicus) and points out the weaknesses in 
the attempts to answer the outstanding objections raised against it. 
His historical analysis of the question, clear and penetrating as it is, 
leads him to accept the more probable hypothesis of Pére Chossat. 
This hypothesis is that after the death of St. Thomas certain authors 
attempted to set forth the theory of Aegidius Romanus on the distinc- 
tion of essence and existence as the theory of St. Thomas. 

The kernel of Thomismus Metaphysicus seems to lie in what the 
author calls a metaphysical distinction. In this distinction the mind 
distinguishes objectively what belongs to a definition from what does 
not and prescinds from a logical or real duplicity in the object. When, 
for instance, we define man as a rational animal we prescind from 
risibility, from intellect, from existence. Thus Thomismus Meta- 
physicus neither affirms nor denies the real distinction of act and 
potency: it simply states that one is not the other. It admits the 
concept of “ens ut sic.” If there is a being whose metaphysical 
essence is its physical existence, that being is infinite. There are 
beings whose metaphysical essence is not existence. These are multi- 
plied and limited because they are conceived of as having received their 
essence. (P. 41.) Although finite beings may approach the perfection 
of the infinite yet the distance between them remains infinite. And so 
the Thomistic synthesis, viewed metaphysically, is, in the order of 
distinction and multiplication, quite admissible, is, in fact, both beau- 
tiful and rich in meaning. 

We cannot deny that Fr. del Campo tries to apply this conception 
to an integral metaphysics and to interpret St. Thomas’ doctrine in 
its light, clearly and objectively. Since it is certain that St. Thomas 
did not explicitly treat of the Real Distinction Fr. del Campo tries to 
make clear the Saint’s mind by quoting abundantly from his various 
writings or by giving references to his works. Certainly the author’s 
historical treatment of the question his method and his analysis of 
quotations, particularly his delineations and explanations of Boethius’ 
De Hebdomadibus and St. Thomas’ De Ente et Essentia are note- 
worthy features of the book. 

Those willing to admit the author’s theory of Thomismus Meta- 
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physicus will have no difficulty in accepting his solutions of the diffi- 
culties urged against Thomismus Physicus. Inclined to admit the 
plurality of forms, Fr. del Campo seems hesitant about the doctrine 
of Suarez on the question of the real distinction. In his epilogue to 
the first part he gives a clear summary of the points he has developed 
in his investigation. It is upon these that he hopes to establish har- 
mony among the Scholastics. The price of this harmony on the part 
of Thomismus Physicus is that it abandon its theory of the real dis- 
tinction, its explanation of the principle of individuation, its descrip- 
tion of prime matter and apparently its tenets on the unicity of 
substantial forms. 


De Concursu. 


Since the author finds an attempt at reconciliation in this problem 
impossible he simply sets before himself as a goal the presentation of 
St. Thomas’ doctrine. Some authors have interpreted St. Thomas as 
teaching that God concurs with creatures through “ praemotio phys- 
ica’; more through “concursus indifferens”; others through “ prae- 
motio indifferens”; still others through “concursus mediatus.” Fr. 
del Campo is unwilling to admit these positions. Nor is he willing to 
admit the thesis of Fr. Stuffler in the work, “ Divi Thomae Aquinatis 
Doctrina de Deo Operante in Omni Operatione Naturae Creatae, etc.” 
The central point in this work of Fr. Stuffler seems to be that the 
Angelic Doctor does not admit “ praemotio” nor “concursus simul- 
taneus indifferens ” but only “ concursus mediatus ” through the medium 
of the suppositum, “immediatus ” through the direct communication 
of power. For while St. Thomas admits, on the one hand, that God 
acts mediately in conserving and producing (not creating) created 
things yet he also teaches that God concurs immediately and of neces- 
sity in all creature-actions. The nature of this “concursus imme- 
diatus ” in free causes is difficult to determine. It seems quite clear 
that St. Thomas did not hold “ praemotio physica.” It is probable 
that he implicitly taught “praemotio indifferens.” Yet it is more 
probable that he taught “concursus indifferens simultaneus.” (p. 226) 
This is the conclusion the author draws from his discussion. 


Conclusion. 


Fr. del Campo does not intend this book to be a class text. He 
simply wishes it to be a ready reference for those seeking the sources 
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of St. Thomas’ doctrine and its interpretation on the important ques- 
tions of Essence, Existence, Concursus. The style of the book is brisk 
and nervous. Here and there the thought of the author is not always 
fully clear. The arrangement of the material is good. The advance- 
ment of his opinions is modest and objective. Anyone whose unbiased 
search for truth leads him to weigh its contents carefully will find 
much worth deep study in this work. 
MICHAEL LAPIERRE, §. J. 


Augustin und Plotin. Philosophische Untersuchungen zum Trinitits- 
problem und zur Nuslehre. By Lund: Lindstedts 
Univ. Bokhandel, 1945. Pp. 118. 


The relations between Augustinian and Neo-Platonic metaphysics 
have been studied by many authors, but it has to be acknowledged that 
the present work adds to our understanding of these relations. It is 
based on a thorough analysis of the most pertinent passages in Augus- 
tine’s De trinitate and a perfect acquaintance with the Enneades. Un- 
like some of his predecessors, the author does not make Augustine 
simply a “ Christian Neo-Platonist ”; he is fully aware of the profound 
differences, all the similarities and influences notwithstanding. One 
might desire that the one question be raised and discussed: why did 
Augustine feel so much sympathy for the ideas of Plotinus? He was, 
after all, acquainted with other philosophies too. The answer may be 
sought, perhaps, in the fact that certain, if not strictly Christian, at 
least Jewish ideas were integrated by Plotinus in his system; this has 
been suggested by Cadiou (whose work is quoted once, but does not 
appear in the bibliography) and others. 

The first part presents the doctrine of Augustine; the second studies 
the influence of Plotinus on the Christian thinker, the third brings an 
analysis of Plotinus’ doctrine of the Nous and its historical background, 
together with a thoughtful presentation of the Plotinian teaching con- 
cerning the “ intelligible categories.” 

The author holds, contrary to Schmaus, that Augustine’s discussion 
of the problem of the trinity is not essentially psychological, but onto- 
logical. Common to the Greek and the Latin thinker are the ideas on 
oneness and immutability. Both make use of triadic orders. But these 
triades are different here and there. Particularly is it characteristic of 
Plotinus that the three entities stand in a hierarchical order which also 
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is one of origin, so that they differ not only in rank but also, to a certain 
extent, in kind. The peculiar theory of relation which forms so im- 
portant a part in the doctrine of Augustine is absent in Plotinus. The 
latter places the soul on the level of the Nous, therefore above the 
created world, to which it belongs according to Augustine. In spite 
of this, the human soul is given a higher dignity by the Christian Father 
than by the Greek philosopher. The primacy of self-consciousness as 
set over against the Nous is an idea alien to Neo-Platonism, because in 
this system the lower is derived and emanates from the higher and thus 
can nowise achieve any kind of independence. 

In several points there is a noticeable difference depending not so 
much on Augustine’s rejection of certain Plotinian propositions as on 
his ignorance of them. The author follows P. Henry in assuming that 
Augustine knew only some parts of the Enneades, and that he did not 
know, e.g. the whole section dealing with the categories. Where he 
uses the term, he refers to the logical doctrines of Aristotle, as evidenced 
by his definite mentioning of the source in Conf. VI, 16. 

This little treatise deserves consideration for its careful comparative 
analysis as well as for the, admittedly brief, discussion of the historical 
antecedents of Neo-Platonism. In this regard, the author is not willing 
to credit Poseidonius with as much importance as others have done. 

The text has been translated from Swedish into German. It is quite 
readable, although it is not always perfect German. On the whole, it is 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of Plotinus and his réle in the 
formation of Augustinian philosophy. 

RupOLF ALLERS. 

The Catholic University. 


HouzNer, JOSEPH, Paul of Tarsus. Transl. Freperick C. Ecxuorr. St. 
Louis: Herder, 1944. Pp. 502; $5.00. 


‘The life of the “ Apostle to the Gentiles ” makes good copy these days. 
It has been attempted lately even by those actively opposed to the 
enduring effects of St. Paul’s career. The backwash of these literary 
efforts reaches to the philosopher in his study: because in whittling down 
the figure of Paul to a stature commensurate with their unspoken 
dogmatism, many modern writers achieve part of their effect through 
doing violence to the history of human thought. This is true not only 
of biographers of St. Paul, but of encyclopedic writers who turn his- 
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torians of philosophy; and of many devotees of the study of ‘ compara- 
tive religions ’ and of the ‘ history of ideas.’ Msgr. Holzner’s work shows 
prolonged and faithful study of the main character portrayed. Like 
most present day writers on such topics, he feels impelled to re-create 
for us a living, human background against which St. Paul works. This 
leads occasionally to such quaint pictures as the “ woman whose pene- 
trating gaze pierced her heavy black veil.” But the essential is, that 
here is a biographer who not only has the sympathy with his subject 
necessary to a living portrait; he has also sound judgments on the cross- 
eurrents of philosophic and religious speculation in the Graeco-Roman 
world of St. Paul. The philosopher, perhaps, will not need these, though 
he may be glad to meet them in the colorful setting here provided, and 
to view the ancient world through the eyes of Paul. But to his numerous 
book-of-the-month-club acquaintances he can, and indeed should, recom- 
mend this study as a stabilizing influence. It is religious literature in 
the vein of imaginative biography; but it is not done, as often happens, 
by one whose underlying philosophy impels him both to violate history 
and to substitute cramping prejudice for imaginative freedom. 


P. SKEHAN. 


Giles of Rome, Errores Philosophorum. Ed. JosEr Kocu, trans. JOH. 
O. Riept. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1944. Ixx + 70 


Dr. Koch, to whom the scholarly world is indebted for many impor- 
tant studies particularly on the philosophers of the second half of the 
thirteenth century, has amplified our knowledge on one of the most 
representative figures of this age by editing the Errores written by 
Aegidius Colonna, v. Romanus, probably (p. lix) between 1268 and 
1273. It is an early work by the famous Augustinian Hermit, and shows 
his thought in a still undeveloped shape in regard to many points which 
he later defended emphatically. There is no reference as yet to be found 
of the close relation he established in subsequent works between the 
doctrine of creation and his particular view on the distinctio realis (Cf. 
the edition of and commentary on Aegidius’ Theoremata de esse et 
essentia, by E. Hocedez, Louvain, 1930). The editor makes very clear 
that Aegidius may not be considered a “true pupil of St. Thomas”; 
he rather opposed the latter in many respects. 

Unfortunately, as Dr. Riedl tells us, the part of the introduction which 
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was to deal with the philosophy of the author did not reach this country 
because of the war conditions. The introduction comprises, therefore, 
only a very detailed report on manuscripts and printed editions, on the 
sources used by Aegidius for his excerpts and his criticisms, and a dis- 
cussion on the dating of the work. 

The text itself lists the errors of Aristotle, of Averroes, Avicenna, 
Algazel, Alkindi, and Maimonides. The explanation of the errors is 
followed by a brief summary in short propositions, enabling the reader 
to see at a glance the matters dealt with in the preceding articles. Only 
in the case of Aristotle there is a short chapter “ In which is refuted the 
statement which is the foundation of all the Philosopher’s errors ”; this 
fundamental error is the thesis “that nothing new comes into being 
except as the result of preceding motion.” Among the errors of Aris- 
totle appears also quod in quolibet composito sit una forma substantialis 
tantum. This is one of the doctrines on which Aegidius changed his 
mind; about ten years later he will claim that the plurality of forms is 
incompatible with Christian faith (p. lvi). Avicenna is taken to task for 
the same reason. 

The work throws an interesting light on the controversies in the fields 
of theology and philosophy which created so much agitation during the 
lifetime of Aquinas and during the following decades. The numerous 
references to the sources, the careful checking of the texts used by the 
author, and the very readable translation will make this edition valuable 
to the students of medieval thought. The book is singularly free of 
printing errors. A short but complete index allows the reader to see 
immediately what problems and authors are mentioned. American 
medievalists must be grateful to Dr. Riedl for his painstaking achieve- 
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